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Oldest Reader? 

I believe I can, as one of your millions 
of readers of today, justly lay claim to 
old friendship for PATHFINDER. For I 
yield to no one longer acquaintanceship or 
more loyalty, having avidly read each.and 
all issues ever printed. I b@€came a sub- 
scriber ... for the about-to-be-published 
magazine PATHFINDER, before the first 
issue was struck, at a teachers’ institute. 
Ever since, I have eagerly awaited each 
succeeding issue of PATHFINDER—now in 
its 47th year. 

I was a teacher when I subscribed first, 
became a superintendent of schools, and 
resigned to enter post office work ... 
I appreciate and enjoy PATHFINDER as 
much as ever. It is my most prized read- 
ing material. It is invaluable to the stu- 
dent of history and current events and 
also to the busy layman, for its terse and 
authentic summary of the important news 
at home and abroad. Its editorials are 
scholarly and unbiased, devoid of political 
hocus pocus and propaganda ... 

1 would like to know if there are others 
who claim as lengthy subscribership .. . 

Frank E. Craft 
Piqua, O. 


G. E., G. M. & Messrs. Wilson 

In your issue ef December 23, 1939 
(PATHFINDER, “Readers Write”) was a 
letter . . . hinting that someone has been 
romancing a hit because the statement 
had been made in an earlier issue (“Busi- 
ness, Farm,” Dec. 2) that President 
Charles E. Wilson of General Electric 
“started his career at 13 as an office boy 
for Sprague Electric Co.” and that “with 
little formal education, he made G. E. his 
university.” Your correspondent points 
to the fact that Charles Erwin Wilson was 
graduated with high honors from Carnegie 
Tech in his own class of 1909. 

The facts remain that Charles Edward 
Wilson, as a youth in 1899, found employ- 
ment with the Sprague Electric Co., which 
a few years later became affiliated with 
General Electric. He has been with the 
Company since then, without benefit of 
time off for graduation from Carnegie 
Tech... 

Chester H. Lang 
Advertising Manager, 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

[On receipt of the origina] letter ‘‘correcting”’ our 
story of the appointment of Charles E. Wilson as 
president of General Electric, PATHFINDER checked 
with what appeared to be his biography in Who’s Who 
in America. In Who’s Who was a biography of Charles 
E. Wilson who had, as our correspondent pointed out, 
graduated from Carnegie Tech in 1909. As Mr. Lang 
now points out, it was the biography of Charles Erwin 
Wilson, who is a vice-president of General Motors. 
General‘Electric’s Charles Edward Wilson is not listed 
in Who’s Who. PATHFINDER carelessly confused the 
two names. Our previous correction is herewith cor- 
rected.—Ed.] 


The Balkans 

Congratulations upon the very illumi- 
nating article on the Balkans (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 13). I am preserving this 
issue for future reference, for I fear we 
may have occasion to study the article 
frequently in the future ... 

Mrs. RK. L. Winter 

Watertown, Conn. 





President & Postoffice 
We enjoy PATHFINDER immensely at 
all times, finding it interesting and instruc- 
tive, as well as accurate—usually. How- 











READERS WRITE 





ever, in your article “Postmaster Nun” of 
January 20, you state: “Created in 1892 
under the McKinley administration .. .” 
Was not Grover Cleveland President in 
1892, succeeded by McKinley in 1896? 

Gerrit Rus 
Pella, Ta. 

[PATHFINDER’s error—and Mr. Rus’s, too. Ben- 
jamin Harrison was President in 1892. Grover Cleve- 
land was elected for his second term in 1892 but in- 
augurated in 1893. McKinley was elected in 1896, in- 
augurated in 1897.—Ed.] 


The Budget 

Reading your editorial entitled “Real- 
ism and the Budget,” (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 20) I received quite a jolt when I 
realized the grossness of our deficits dur- 
ing the past few years ... Future gen- 
erations will be taxed to death as the 
result of the. spending craze of the New 
Deal fanatics. We need more men in 
Washington who have had hard digging 
and know the real value of a hard, cold 
dollar. The New. Dealers have done sey- 
eral things that I have approved... 
but when they think they can run every- 
thing on the globe, they’re all wet. 

Frank Shorney 

Narka, Kans. 


Beer’s Ingredients 
In your Science Facts (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 27) you say, “genérally, beer comes 
from hops,” which is not quite correct. 
Hops flavor the beer, give it aroma and its 
characteristic slight bitterness, but the 
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basic ingredients of beer are germinat: | 


barely and either rice or corn for ordina 
beers. For the types known as “m: 
beers,” malted (germinated) barley, as t} 
sole grain, and hops are used, With wat 
and yeast, these make beer. 

J. B. Milgram 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Why Not Help Finland? 

One of your .readers (PATHFIND! 
“Readers Write,” Jan. 20) finds ine: 
sistency. and cause for alarm in the f: 
that organized relief is asked for Finla: 
when it was not given to Poland, Czech 
slovakia and China, In other words. 
one shall find it inconvenient or impr: 
ticable to relieve distress at one time, « 
should be precluded from offering it 
any time! 

Reginald M. Martin, Mus. Doc. 
John Brown University 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 

I think your plea, “Help the Finns!”. 
a noble undertaking ... But still, w 
just the Finns? What about England a 
France? They are waging a battle { 
humanity and civilization against a nati 
that caused the bloodiest war in hist 
only a couple of decades ago... 

Sam Hoffman 
Detroit, Mich. 


Edison @& the New Deal 
Your “Presenting” of Charles Edis 
(PATHFENDER; Jan. 20), recently boo 
ed to the position of Secretary of the Na\ 


was interesting. His friends are justific: 


in asserting that he would carry out t 


policies of the New Deal if he should bh 


come a dark horse Presidential candidat 
This belief was substantiated by a let! 
he wrote Speaker Bankhead immediat: 
after his appointment, demanding that t 
President be given powers in peace, as 
time of war, upon a declaration of 
“national emergency.” ... It is very d 
turbing to a great many of us to have | 
peated efforts made to concentrate pow 
in one man ... Such is absolutely c 
trary to democracy... 

Harry Armstrong 
Armington, Mont. 


Borah and The League 


A great man has passed. The Lion 
Idaho is no more. Senator Borah wa: 


man who had the courage of his convic- 


tions ... His character and 
were unquestionable. 
sible that a man with the best of int« 
tions can be mistaken. 


intenti 


And yet it is pos- 


The Scriptures 


teach that no man liveth unto himse!!: 


neither does a nation live by itself. . 


The fact that we are interested in he!p- 


ing the Finns proves that we are a p: 
of this old world and are beginning in 
small way to take our place among wo! 
leaders. 
its faults, was instituted as a world « 
ganization designed to give justice to : 


There can never be world peace uni 


America gets into some world organiz:- 
tion. Senator Borah had a vision of pea: 


for America—Woodrow Wilson had 
vision of peace for all the world . 

Virgil Evan: 
Levelland, Tex. 


Misplaced Molars 

* Under Americana in PATHFINDER 
January 20, I find this statement: “! 
cheese . bore a perfect imprint 
the burglar’s upper front teeth, showi 
a cavity which Robinson’s molars fitt: 
But molars are hack teeth, not front te: 
Flora MeIntyr: 

Pasadena, Calif. 
[PATHFINDER should have said that Robin 


incisors fitted the imprint.—Ed.] 


The League of Nations, with !! 
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OUR NAVY— 


How Strong Is It Getting to Be—and Why? 


‘HE United States Navy is a vast 
and complex organization whose 
hudget embraces virtually everything 
from canned beans to canned death. 
Big, costly and powerful already, it is 
well on the way to becoming the 
world’s biggest, costliest and best. 
Since it was first established in 1794, 
the United States Navy has cost the 
{merican people close to 18 billion 
dollars, and as a property investment 
today it is worth something like four 
billion dollars. In a world of loose 
international morals, it is not dissimi- 
lar to a philanderer’s greedy mistress 
or to an indulgent husband's selfish 
wife: To keep up with other mistresses 
of the seas, to vie with the most stylish 
of stylish navies, it is constantly ask- 
ing for new and expensive things, for 
better armor plate, for sleek, modern 
cruisers, for swift planes—for its own 
peculiar kind of fur coats, glittering 
jewels and satisfying sweetmeats. 


. .. Expansion Program 


And like the philanderer or indul- 
cent husband, the Congress of the 
United States seldom fails to gratify 
the Navy’s every wish. Nor do the 
\merican people themselves ~hesitate 
to do the same, for the Navy is held 

| special affection—especially at times 

of crisis in the world. Accordingly, 
there is little doubt that overwhelm- 
ing support will be accorded the naval 
expansion program being debated in 
Washington at this time. And if it is 
carried through, the program may well 
make the United States the foremost 
sea power on the face of the globe. 

As outlined in the Vinson Expansion 
Bill, which was being considered last 
week by the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the program would upbuild 





Numbers and Tonnage 


| 


immediately planned for building: 





Type Built Building Immediately Planned Total 

| Battleships ...... 15 (464,300) 8 (300,000) 2 (90,000) 25 (854,000) 

| Aireraft carriers 5 (120,100) 2 ( 34,500) 1 (17,000?) 8 (171,600?) 
eo eee 37 (328,975) 6 ( 46,000) 2 (16,000?) 45 (390,975?) 

| Destroyers ..... 230 (287,780) 34 ( 46,090) 8 (12,720?) 272 (354,590?) 


Submarines .... 96 ( 92,845) 
Naval Planes .. 2,132 900? 


HIS tabulation is a summary of the naval strength of the United States in all 

major fleet categories, from battleships to airplanes. The figures show the 

number of ships, plus tonnage, now built and in service, together with additions 
being built and additions immediately planned for building. 

tonnages shown in the parentheses are approximations. Total tonnage (exclusive 

of planes) is in the neighborhood of 1,795,500 tons of all craft built, building and 


18 ( 25,580) 


NOTE: These figures do not cover numerous other vessels on constant duty to 
keep the U. S. Navy fit. Craft excluded from the tabulation are the non-combatant 
tenders, cargo ships, store ships, ammunition ships, ocean tugs, hospital ships and 
similar units attached to the fleet as auxiliaries for supply, service and repair. 


numerous fleet classifications over the 
next three years at a cost to taxpayers 
of $800,000,000. Originally, the bill sug- 
gested an outlay of $1,300,000,000 to 
permit a 25 per cent Naval increase, but 
this has been cut by half a billion. If 
it goes through as expected, the Vinson 
legislation will mean fleet additions 
aggregating about 170,000 tons, instead 
of the 400,000 tons first planned. 
Though this reduction looks like 
economy, it is largely make-believe and 
it has in no sense disturbed Big-Navy 
advocates. They have not been dis- 
turbed for two reasons: (1) they know 
that the 800-million-dollar program is 
large enough to tax the capacities of 
ship-building yards for the next two 
years or more; and (2) they know 
that as long as the world is at war, 
they can return to Congress again and 
get additional appropriations. In short, 
when the 800 millions are spent, hun- 
dreds of millions more will be forth- 
coming—unless Europe and the Orient 
return to peace in the meantime. 
What high Navy officials have in 
mind, what they are looking forward 
to, has been suggested by Rear Ad- 
miral Samuel R. Robinson, chief of 
the Naval Bureau of Engineering. A 
week or so ago, in an appearance be- 
fore the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, he estimated that the Navy’s pro- 
jected construction bill for the next 
five years would total about 2% bil- 
lion dollars. This is, in fact, a modest 
estimate. According to many observ- 


ers, in view of present conditions 
abroad, America’s naval program be- 
tween now and 1945 may be much 
more costly than that—perhaps the 
costliest in our history. 

And considered in the light of his- 
tory, the current drive for a bigger 















In some cases, the 


6 ( 5,920?) 
1,200-3,000 ? 


120 (124,345?) 
4,200-6,000? 





ae International 


Naval Planes: 6,000 of Them? 


and better United States Navy contains 
striking implications as regards our 
20th century position in international 
affairs. A great change has taken place 
since the days of George Washington. 
After America won its independence, 
the 42-ship navy of the Continental 
Congress vanished, so that by 1786, 
the young United States of America 
did not possess a single armed vessel. 
Indeed, in 1794, in a Congressional 
Act commissioning six frigates to pro- 
tect American shipping from Algerian 
pirates, it was specifically stated that 
the United States did not want a 
permanent navy. 


. . - Beginning in 1794 


But the Act of 1794 actually did the 
very thing it said it did not want to 
do, for from that time on the United 
States had a fleet. In 1798, this be- 
came a formal fact when the Navy De- 
partment was established under a new 
Cabinet officer known from then on as 
Secretary of the Navy. The new 
branch of the young nation’s defense 
did not have to wait long for tests— 
it engaged the French between 1798 
and 1801; it tasted British fire in 1812; 
it saw action in the Mexican war, 
after steam had replaced sails; it 
thrust forward on the Pacific to end 
Japanese isolation and open sea lanes 
to Oriental trade; and finally it re- 
ceived severe tests in the b'oody Civil 
War. 

In all this time, and for some years 
after the ruin of the South’s slavo- 
cracy, the United States Navy period- 
ically was neglected. But late in the 
last century, America set out on cer- 
tain imperialistic adventures, and the 
Navy has ever since received generous 
support as the prime part of our na- 
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tional defense. As American invest- 
ments increased in foreign lands, as 
the United States began to play a 
larger and larger role in international 
affairs, our Navy grew stronger and 
stronger—a fact statistically reflected 
in the year-by-year record of naval 
expenditures since 1810. 


.. . Expenditures 


From that year up until 1860, the 
United States spent on its Navy be- 
tween two million and seven million 
dollars a year. Owing to the Civil 
War, the outlay mounted sharply, 
reaching a high of about 123 million 
dollars in 1865. Thereafter, the ex- 
penditures dropped rapidly, ranging 
from 13 to 55 millions annually up to 
1900. But by 1905, with our ships 
plowing through all the earth’s seas, 
Naval expenditures began a steady rise 
in the hundred millions, hitting a stag- 
gering peak of two billion dollars in 
fiscal 1919. In sum, from 1794 to today, 
expenditures on the United States 
Navy have totaled about 18 billion 
dollars—some 15 billions. of which 
have been spent since 1917. The 
record for the last ten fiscal years 
is as follows: 


Year Naval Outlay 
Saat Sy $354,071,004 
Mn, ««d.0606000b60.04 405m, Ae 
Sn? 2 Cao's Ui aateean eae oe 349,561,924 
is + x64 daca wee e4 sete mandh 274,388,386 
DE bs ascdhscaseeWucawne 321,110,530 
cs Se ee er eet 391,424,149 
ee Ps ey Tee 497,083,719 
als test ae nth wea be eel 573,225,911 
NL hic licens ds Rhian eae eae 633,219,988 
1940 (estimated) ......... 790,344,392 


For fiscal 1941, President Roosevelt’s 
budget has estimated a total Naval eut- 
lay of more than 985 million dollars, 
excluding that part of the three-year 
800-million-dollar Vinson bill which 
may be spent by the time fiscal 1942 
begins. As the tabulation indicates, 
our Navy has been considerably 
strengthened since, 1936, and that fact 
may be taken to mean that the United 
States is preparing for “eventualities.” 
At any rate, not since 1918 and 1919 
has our government found it necessary 
to spend as much on its naval defense 
as it is spending now, 


..+ Why? 


Why is the United States Navy thus 
being made stronger and stronger? 
Why are we spending more on our 
naval establishment than ever before 
in our peace-time history? To answer 
such questions, Big-Navy advocates 
advance many arguments, chief among 
which are these: 

e The United States must decide 
on just what its foreign policy is to 
be in relation to three potential de- 
fense problems: (1) Is the United 
States to decide on defending only its 
own shores and territorial possessions 
—Alaska, the Panama Canal, Hawaii 
and the Caribbean area? (2) Is the 
United States to decide on defending 
its interests in the Philippines, Guam 
and other distant Pacific regions? (3) 
Is the United States to decide to exert 
its defense efforts in the whole West- 


(Continued on page 19) 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Birthday 


Last week, Franklin Roosevelt en- 
tered his 59th year in as “perfect 
condition as any man of his age 
could be,” according to Rear Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, White House phy- 
sician. In connection with the Pres- 
ident’s 58th birthday, 25,000 birthday 
balls were held throughout the nation 
to raise money for the fight against 
infantile paralysis. With this money 
lo be divided equally between the 
community of origin and the National 
Infantile Raralysis Fund, it was ex- 
pected contributions would total 
$2,000,000. 

Though Mrs. Roosevelt put in an 
appearance at each of six birthday 
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International 


The President Entered His 59th Year 


balls staged in Washington, the Pres- 
ident confined his birthday activities 
to the White House, There, he was 
host at a luncheon for guest movie, 
radio and stage stars and at a birthday 
dinner party. As usual, honor guests 
at the latter affair were members of 
the “cuff link gang,” named for the 
jewelry they received for helping 
Roosevelt’s Vice Presidential cam- 
paign in 1920. 

In addition, the President made a 
short nation-wide radio address, 
thanking all those who had contrib- 
uted to the success of the infantile 
paraly.is drive and expressing the 
hope that the goal of the annual cele- 
brations eventually would include 
“the care of all crippled children, no 
matter what the cause of their crip- 
pling.” 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 

e From the A. F. of L. he received 
a patched five-foot, 300-pound birth- 
day cake. Delivered a day later than 
scheduled, the cake had to be repaired 
because it had been broken in tran- 








sit over Washington’s _ice-rut! 
streets. Commented John L. Lew 
head of the rival C. I. O.: “Anythin. 
Mr. Green (William Green, A. F. 
L. President) attempts to deliver 
likely to be damaged before it reac! 
its destination. 
having known Mr. Green for a I 
time.” 

® Republicans of Naperville, 1)).. 
invited the President to attend th: 
Lincoln birthday rally, The Presid: 
replied that he could not be pres¢ 
but sent tw6 25-cent stamps for ty 
tickets to their Lincoln Day dinn: 

® To Congress he sent a “birthd 
message” requesting the appropr 
tion of between $7,500,000 and $1) 
000,000 for the construction of 
“functional” 100-bed hospitals in r 
rul areas “so poor that they can: 
raise their share of the cost of bui 
ing and equipping a hospital.” |! 
commending that the hospitals be p 
under the supervision of the U. S. Pu 
lic Health Service, he admitted | 
project was not ambitious, but adi 
ed: “At the very least it will sa 
lives and improve health in thos 
parts of the nation which need t! 
most and can afford it least.” 

e In reply to a press conference 
question, he made public a legal opi 
ion declaring that U. S, citizens can 
fight for a foreign power withou! 
losing their citizenship, provided the, 
do not swear allegiance to the for- 
eign power. He added that it was 
illegal for a foreign power to set up 
an enlistment service in this count: 
but not illegal for an American 
leave the country and enlist els: 
where. This meant that any An 
ican so minded can enlist in the Fin- 
nish Army (provided he could obtain 
a passport from an extremely reluct- 
ant State Department) without losing 
his citizenship; foreign volunteers fo: 
the Finnish Army do not have 
swear allegiance to Finland but mer 
ly agree to obey Finnish officers. 

e To be Assistant Secretary 
Navy, a post left yacant when Char!«s 
Edison was elevated to the Secretar 
ship, he nominated 48-year-old Le\ 
Compton, a special assistant to Edis 
when he was Assistant Secretary. 





Congress: Barrier 

With their announced goal a 406)’.- 
000,000 cut in President Rooseve!! 
budget recommendations, Congr« 
economy leaders last week blazed 
trail to within two-thirds of that to! 
saving. Spurring Congress on was t!)' 
knowledge that failure to reach t! 
goal would mean levying new taxes : 
raising the public debt limit. But c: 
fronting Congress also was a form!" 
able barrier across the economy t! 
—farm pressure for spending. 

Congress was brought smack 
against the farm problem when | 
trail- blazing House Appropriati: 
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Committee reported a bill to finance 
he Department of Agriculture and its 
rogram during the next fiscal year. 
1 the most drastic economy proposal 
et advanced, the committee recom- 
ended a slash of $154,530,263 in the 
lready modest budget figure of $788,- 
129,519, 


. . . Suggested Savings 


Biggest suggested savings on farm 
expenditures were: (1) a $72,680,000 
cut in funds used to dispose of surplus 
commodities, notably through the 
FSCC food stamp plan; (2) elimina- 
tion of $47,975,000 in benefit payments 
under the sugar control act; and (3) 
elimination of $25,000,000 for farm 
tenant loans. 

As the House farm bloc laid plans 
to combat the committee’s strict re- 
trenchment program, many friends of 
the farmer looked with especial hope 
to the Senate to check the economy 
vave. A hint that the upper chamber 
might loosen the purse strings was 
seen. in the action of ithe Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on the Indepen- 
dent Offices Bill. As passed by the 
House, this measure carried a $75,000,- 
(00 cut in the Maritime Commission’s 
shipbuilding fund; the Senate group 
restored $39,000,000 of that cut. 


...A Presidential Veto 


While economy remained the dom- 
inant theme, it was by no means the 
only concern of Congress. In an im- 
portant veto message, the President 
overruled a Congressional proposal to 
reimburse Ohio for $1,338,000 in Social 
Security payments which the State 
paid out of its own pocket in October, 
1938. At that time, the Federal Social 
Security Board withheld its share of 
payments in Ohio, on finding that the 
Democratic Administration of Gov. 
Martin L. Davey, long at odds with 
Washington, was not complying with 
provisions of the Federal law. 

In vetoing the reimbursement meas- 
ure, President Roosevelt held that it 
would endanger “expeditious, effec- 
live and non-political administration” 
of the whole social security program. 
\ House vote to override the veto was 
171 to 153, far short of the necessary 
\wo-thirds majority, From Ohio’s Re- 
publican Gov. James W. Bricker, who 
has also been carrying on a running 
battle over relief with the Roosevelt 
\dministration, came an angry blast: 
This action once again illustrates the 
willingness of the New Deal to sabot- 
ze humanitarian principles whenever 
it can serve its own selfish political 
purposes by so doing.” 


. . . Congressional Committees 


Committees were active on many 
onts. Before the House Ways and 
‘leans Committee, a steady parade of 
itnesses continued to offer absolute- 
contradictory advice on extension 
the Hull reciprocal trade agree- 
ents program, Among the most 
riking statements in support of the 
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From Gov. Bricker Came an Angry Blast 


resolution was that of Commissioner 
Isador Lubin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Increased U. S, exports un- 
der the trade pacts, he said, had 
created directly 300,000 jobs in indus- 
tries manufacturing export goods. In- 
directly, he testified, an inestimable 
number of additional jobs had been 
provided in shipping and other allied 
export businesses. “The net return” 
from the Hull program of trade treat- 
ies, Lubin concluded, “has been very 
much in favor of the American work- 
man,” 

Before the House Committee In- 
vestigating the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the week's star witness 
was president William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. Charg- 
ing the Board with “all the crimes in 
the calendar,” Green called for a thor- 
ough overhauling of the present per- 
sonnel and creation of a new five-man 
board. 

In San Francisco, Calif., another im- 
portant but singularly unpublicized 
hearing continued, as the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee investigated de- 
nials of civil rights by employer 
groups. From the head of a unit of 
the Associated Farmers, the committee 
heard of the mustering in 1937 of an 
armed, uniformed, and legally depu- 
tized force of 600 men to combat a 
threatened strike of migrant farm 
workers, 

During the week, these items also 
interested Congress: 

@ To fill the Senate seat left vacant 
for the first time in 33 years by the 
death of William E. Borah, Idaho’s 
Gov, C. A. Bottolfsen appointed for- 
mer Republican Senator John W. 
Thomas.+ He is 66 years old, a banker 
and livestock man. 

® The House voted a $75,000 appro- 
priation to the Dies Committee for 


+ Meanwhile, the widow of Senator Borah, who was 
thought to have died a comparatively poor man, was 
“‘surprised”’ to find that he had left her over $200,- 
000 in cash and government bonds, stored in a safe 
deposit box. ‘ 


another year’s investigation of un- 
American activities, 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 18 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 


® Montana’s Senator Burton K., 
Wheeler, reputed favorite of the C. L. O. 
for the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation, urged Roosevelt to declare him- 
self immediately on the third term to 
prevent “chaotic conditions” within 
the Democratic Party. 

@ Despite C. I. O. Chieftain John L, 
Lewis’s recent bitter attack against the 
New Deal Administration, he gained 
little support for his stand within his 
own union circle. Sidney Hillman, a 
powerful C. L. O. vice president and 
head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, gave an unqualified indorse- 
ment to the President, indicating that 
the 250,000 members of his union 
would press for a third term. Even 
more significantly, delegates to the con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers 
(Lewis’s union) at Columbus, O., em- 
powered the executive board to form- 
ulate union policy for the presidential 
campaign but many made it clear in 
speeches they wanted the board to 
support the President if he runs. 

@e As the American Federation of 
Labor executive council gathered in 
Miami, Fla., for its quarterly meeting, 
it appeared that a majority of its mem- 
bers would oppose the candidacies of 
Roosevelt and Wheeler because both 
were “partial to the C. I, 0.” 

® In Washington, a story was cir- 
culated that Roosevelt was asking some 
callers what they thought of a,Demo- 
cratic ticket with Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia of New York City as the Vice 
Presidential nominee. In New York, 
La Guardia termed the story “a mid- 
winter’s day dream.” 

@ Major political excitement of the 
week was caused by Postmaster Gen- 
eral James Farley, chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee. In 
a Winston-Salem, N. C., speech prin- 
cipally devoted to a call for govern- 
mental fair play toward business, he 
declared that if he had to make a 
choice between his party and the coun- 
try, he would consider the country 
first. This was variously interpreted 
as meaning: (1) that he opposed a 
third term and would bolt the party if 
the President ran again; (2) that he 
was not opposed to a third term under 
certain circumstances and would go 
down the line for it; (3) that he was 
paving the way for his own drive for 
the nomination. 

@ Continuing his campaign for the 
Republican Presidential nomination 
with a three-state swing through New 
England, District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York City finally made a 
definite commitment—for a two-ocean 
Navy. At Portland, Me., he declared 
the United States “should have a Navy 
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capable of defending both coasts under 
any circumstances.” Back in New 
York City, he announced he would 
enter the Illinois Presidential primary 
on April 9 in an effort to win all or 
some of that state’s 58 delegates to the 
Republican National Convention. 

@ The political stock of another Re- 
publican “dark horse” seemed to be, 
rising. Representative Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., of Massachusetts, minority 
leader of the House, received thunder- 
ous applause as the principal speaker 
at a huge Republican rally in Topeka, 
Kan. Earlier, Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton of the Republican National 
Committee had called Martin one of 
the “brightest possibilities” for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 


Labor Week 


Labor news, if not of extreme sig- 
nificance last week, had the spice of 
variety: 

“Dastardly Trick’: As John L. 
Lewis neared the end of a nationally- 
broadcast speech commemorating the 
50th birthday of the United Mine 
Workers, meeting in Columbus, O., a 
red flag bearing the white hammer and 
sickle emblem of Soviet Russia sud- 
denly unfurled from the rafters above 
his head. Unaware at first of the 
flag’s appearance, Lewis used it to ad- 
vantage when the 2,400 angry dele- 
gates called it to his attention. He 
boomed into the microphone: “The 
United Mine Workers is an American 
institution. It has but one flag and 
that is the American flag, the Stars and 
Stripes.” He denounced the flag’s un- 
furling—the perpetrator was unidenti- 
fied—as a “most cowardly, reprehens- 
ible and dastardly trick.” 

Anti-Trust Campaign: Moving once 
again to break labor’s grip on the 
snarled building industry, the Depart- 
ment of Justice secured indictments in 
New York City against the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, 
three local unions and 10 union offi- 
ials for conspiracy to violate the Sher- 
rnan Anti-Trust Law. They were ac- 
cused of barring CIO lumber workers 
from New York’s docks and tying up 
some $2,000,000 worth of lumber land- 
ed there. 

Biggest target of the new drive was 
ILA president Joseph P. Ryan, power- 
ful AFL leader and chief of some 
75,000 dock workers on the Eastern 
and Southern coasts. While all de- 
fendants pleaded not guilty, the AFL 
assailed the government’s use of the 
Sherman Act against labor unions as 
a “perversion of the law.” 

Strike’s End: For the first time in 
six years, pickets were not parading 
before Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel last week. In a settlement “to 
everyone’s satisfaction,” the longest 
strike in Chicago’s labor history was 
brought to an end, Electrical workers, 
seeking a wage increase, had walked 
out in January, 1934, and other unions 
of hotel employees had subsequently 
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Ryan Was the New Drive’s Biggest Target 


gone on strike in sympathy. The 
unions were reported to have ‘spent 
from $200,000 to $300,000 on the strike. 

Self-Boycott: When electrical work- 
ers went on strike against a N. Y. C. 
trade association composed of stores 
equipped with electric burglar alarms, 
one member store of the group hung 
this sign on its door: “The manage- 
ment of this store is fully in sympathy 
with the strike of burglar alarm work- 
ers and urges you to refrain from pa- 
tronizing our store during this strike.” 
For thus boycotting his own shop, 
manager Philip E. Schmidt was re- 
warded with a letter from officials of 
the striking union describing his atti- 
tude as “refreshing.” After the strike, 
the letter promised, the 16,500 mem- 
bers of the union and their families 
would be urged to patronize Schmidt’s 
store, 





Flint Home 


On day last October the 4,693-ton 
American steamship City of Flint sail- 
ed from New York for England with a 
mixed cargo. Last week, 116 days 
later, the weather-beaten Flint docked 
at Baltimore. Aboard was a cargo of 
magnetic Norwegian iron ore, Captain 
Joseph A. Gainard and his crew of 41, 
and one of the most mixed-up adven- 
ture yarns to come out of the war. 

For the Flint, which never reached 
England, had sailed instead through a 
sea of international incidents. Cap- 
tured by a German battleship, it had 
been taken over by a German prize 
crew; had been sailed to Norway, 
then to Murmansk, Russia, where it 
had lain for five days while the United 
States, Germany and Russia engaged 
in a three-cornered squabble over its 
status; and had finally been taken 
from the Germans and turned back to 
its captain when the German crew had 
taken it into a Norwegian port. 

“There’s no Hollywood drama 
about it,” Capt. Gainard assured re- 
porters last week, describing how the 











German warship, presumably th: 
Deutschland, had halted him. A) 
armed prize crew of 18 German ofli 
cers and men was put aboard, to 
gether with 38 survivors from thx 
British freighter Stonegate. 

Informing Capt. Gainard the shi; 
would be taken to Germany, the Ge: 
man officers warned that if there was 
any trouble the ship would be blown 
up. “I gathered the crew in the mess 
room and explained what might hap 
pen to us if we tried to resist,” Capt 
Gainard related. “Resistance would 
give the Germans the right to keep 
the ship and the crew ... I pointed out 
that we ought to stay within the rules 
and let the Government take care of 
things.” 


... lense Moments 


Though the Flint’s officers and men 
admired the Germans as seamen (th¢ 
crew taught them to play hearts, and 
used to kid them by shouting that they 
had sighted “limey warships”), there 
were tense moments. One came when 
the Germans put in at Tromsoe, Nor- 
way, to discharge the Stonegate sur- 
vivors, The Flint’s crew wanted to 
take their ship back then. “We would 
have taken those Dutchmen apart,” 
one seaman expressed it. Gainard 
commented: “They would have liked 
to have gone to work on those Ger- 
mans.” 


In Murmansk, where the Russians 
first told Gainard he could have his 
ship back, and then gave it instead to 
the Germans, Gainard conceived as 
much scorn for the Russians as he 
had admiration for the Germans. 
“Only one (Russian) officer extended 
the usual courtesies,” he complained. 
Asked whether the Russians looked 
contented or ill-fed, Gainard snorted 
contemptuously: “A Russian has no 
look. He has the same expression as 
a cow in the field.” 


. . » Down the Norwegian Coast 


From Murmansk the German crew 
ordered the Flint to make a dash down 
the Norwegian coast to Germany. A 
small Norwegian gunboat, the Olav 
Tryggvason, escorted her. One night 
a British cruiser flashed its searchlight 
on the Flint, but the Norwegian war- 
ship “told her, ‘get out—these are 
neutral waters.’” For some reason 
the German crew received orders to 
put in at Haugesund, Norway. There 
Norwegian authorities immediately 
interned the prize crew and turned 
the ship back to Capt. Gainard. 


Last week he and his crew had 
nothing but good to say of Norway 
and the U. S. Minister to Norway, Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman. In Bergen, 
where the Flint lay while Mrs. Harri- 
man and Norwegian authorities iron- 


ed out the international law, a dash ° 


of international romance was added to 
the Flint’s saga. His first night ashore 
Junior Third Mate Carl C. Ellis, 23. 
met blonde Ruth W. Engelsen. “In a 
week and a half we were engaged,” 
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Ellis said. “She’s coming over next 
month to marry me.” 

Last week when Mrs. Gainard went 
to meet her husband in Baltimore, 
she had good news: the Flint will go 
into the less exciting Spanish-Amer- 
ican run, But news-hawks expected 
they would hear again of Capt. Gain- 
rd. In the past few years, he has 
undergone a seamen’s sit-down strike 
ind rescued 223 passengers from the 
ill-fated Athenia on the voyage pre- 
vious to the one he ended last week. 

os 


Americana— 


Approach: When 15-year-old James 
Smith met two girls crossing an East 
Boston, Mass., bridge, he asked gaily: 
“What’s the password?” Silently the 
cirls seized Smith, heaved him over the 
bridge rail and into the harbor. 


* * 7 





Lost: Conscientious Elizabeth Leaf 
ff Richmond, Va., found a wedding 
ring imbedded in an imported Danish 
frankfurter. Determining the brand 
of the hot dog, she traced it through a 
New York importer and back to a Dan- 
ish packer. Sure enough, he had lost 
the ring two years earlier. 

* - * 

Heavy: When James Clark was serv- 
ed an order of wheatcakes in a New 
‘ork City restaurant, he found them 
too heavy for his taste. Angered, he 
heaved the whole dish full at the 
waiter and knocked him unconscious. 

Fire: To improve the fire depart- 
ment of Poplar Bluff, Mo., Chief Fred 
Kirkpatrick went to a school for fire- 
men in Memphis, Tenn. While he was 
away, his home burned down. 

Anglophobe: Investigators for the 
New York Public Library finally dis- 
covered the self-appointed copyreader 
who had been making neat, anti-Brit- 
ish marginal notes in library books. 
\lfred Johnson readily admitted his 
responsibility and pleaded that he 
could not resist the temptation, when 
confronted with one of his interlinea- 
tions classifying Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain as a “British louse.” 

Nickel: When a fire started in the 
broad Acres Hotel at Basking Ridge, 
\. J., the owner and his staff rushed to 
the coin telephone to summon the fire 
department. Because nobody had a 

ickel, the hotel burned down. 

i * * 

Arrest: After a long and fruitless 
search, Undersheriff John Longbauer 

as driving back to his headquarters 
in Stevens Point, Wis., with a warrant 
for the arrest of John Rice, Jr., still in 

is pocket. On the highway, he pick- 
cd up a youth. thumbing a ride. It 
is Rice. 
7 * * 

Disguise: As uniformed Patrolman 

imes Ryan stood behind a chin-high 

irtition in a Chicago filling station, 

e removed his cap. A Negro ap- 
eared on the other side of the par- 

tion and offered to sell him a stolen 

ner tube. Ryan promptly put on his 
cap and arrested the man. 





WAR ABROAD 





Balkans: Oil Barrel 


Newsfronts in the present European 
war follow the lines of greatest ten- 
sion. Last week, with the Allied-Ger- 
man fighting front stalemated and the 
Russian-Finnish war a repetitious tale 
of slaughter, the newsfront became 
Europe’s perennial danger zone, the 
Balkans, And, more particularly, Ru- 
mania, 

If King Carol of Rumania felt cheer- 
ful last week, he was the world’s 
greatest optimist. For seldom had a 
country or a dictator-king been in 
such a hot spot. Not only were three 
of Rumania’s four neighbors—Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Russia—only wait- 
ing the right moment to grab back 
territory Rumania grabbed from them 
before and after the last war; but last 














lied blockade to reach Germany, 

Rumania is now under contract to 
deliver 130,000 tons of oil a month to 
Germany. Because the Danube is 
frozen over and railroads through 
Russian Poland are inadequate, no 
more than 14,000 tons a month are cur- 
rently being shipped. But last week 
Germany, preparing a huge barge fleet 
to send down river as soon as the 
thaws come, demanded that Rumania 
be ready to step shipments up as high 
as 150,000 tons. 

Coupled with this demand were 
strong hints that one does not quibble 
over a “life-and-death” matter. Ger- 
many cannot launch a “spring drive” 
or any other drive against the Allies 
unless assured of oil for her war ma- 
chine, Last week numerous uniformed 
Germans appeared in Galicia, the part 
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Rumanian Oil Field: The Missions Were Thicker Than Flies Around a Honeypot 


week ‘Rumania’s two most powerful 
friends, Germany and Great Britain, 
were practically asking her to choose 
between them. 

German and Allied missions were 
gathered in Bucharest, Carol’s capital, 
thicker than flies around a honey- 
pot. The honey that drew them there 
was oil, one of the war essentials in 
which Germany is woefully short. 
Rumania is the biggest oil producer in 
non-Russian Europe; and last week 
German diplomats made no bones 
about admitting that tapping the Ru- 
manian oil barrel is “a matter of life 
and death” to Germany. The Allies, 
who can get all the oil they need else- 
where, were just as determined that 
Germany should not get Rumania’s. 

The 7,000,000 metric tons (a metric 
ton is 2,204.6 pounds) a year which 
Rumania’s 1,755 wells produce is a 
mere dribble of the world’s oil pro- 
duction—two-and-one-half per cent. 
But, aside from the uncertain Russian 
supply, it is one of the few imported 
oils that does not have to run the AIl- 


of Russian Poland bordering Rumania, 
Germany explained that they were 
guards for the freight trains that carry 
Rumanian goods ta,Germany. But Ru- 
manians, quick to take a diplomatie 
hint, were certain that they were Ger- 
man troops ready to anschluss Ru- 
manian fields if Germany could not 
get her fill of oil otherwise.* 

King Carol might be willing to meet 
German demands, for Germany is his 
best customer, accounting for 40 per 
cent of Rumanian trade. But, since 65 
per cent of the Rumanian wells are 
controlled by British or French com- 
panies, to increase oil exports to Ger- 
many would require shipping her oil 
from Ailied-controlled wells, Last 
week, as Carol clamped State control 
on all oil production and distribution, 
the Allies feared he contemplated just 
that. British Minister Sir Reginald 
Hoare immediately warned Carol that 


¢ Other rumors had Germany adding a third track 
to the railroad to bring it to German gauge; both 
Russia and Germany denied a rumor that Russia had 
turned the Galician oil fields over to Berlin. 
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“grave complications” would attend 
such a move. In London there was 
talk of economic reprisals against Ru- 
mania—with whom Britain now has a 
mutual assistance pact—if any Allied 
oil got to Germany. 

Foxy King Carol, to whom walking 
the diplomatic tight-rope has become 
second nature, thereupon performed a 
clever pirouette. Oil was being stored, 
he said, for the Rumanian army’s own 
use. To back his statement up he be- 
gan establishing a Ministry of Supply 
to store metals, wheat and lumber. 

So long as the Danube remains 
frozen Carol’s neat trick will work. 
But observers fear that by spring the 
Allied-German clash may strike a 
spark in the Rumanian oil barrel that 
will set the whole Balkans ablaze. 


. .. Entente Conference 


The war for oil was undoubtedly 
one of the questions up for discussion 
as the Foreign Ministers of the Balkan 
Entente—Turkey, Greece, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia—prepared to meet ai 
Belgrade; Yugoslavia, last week. An- 
other was the question of Rumania 
and her neighbors. 

King Carol’s only next-door friend 
is Regent Prince Paul of Yugoslavia. 
South in Bulgaria almost every man- 
jack from King Boris down lusts for 
the return of Dobrudja, snatched 
away by Rumania in the Balkan Wars. 
Northwest is Hungary, which has 
never given up its claim to Transyl- 
vania, a Rumanian prize from the 
World War. And big Russia hungers 
for Bessarabia, which Rumania gob- 
bled after World War I. 

Other Balkan powers, including 
Italy, fear that a move by any one of 
these to recover lost territory would 
start a general war, 

But most of all they fear Russia—a 
fear which Hungary shares. A few 
weeks ago, after Foreign Ministers 
Count Ciano and Count Csaky had 
pow-wowed, Italy announced she had 
persuaded Hungary to adjourn her 
claims on Rumania for the duration 
of the war. This was confirmed in 
Budapest last week by Hungary’s Pre- 
mier Count Paul Teleki, who said 
his country would not stab Rumania 
in the back if Russia attacked her. 

Hungary, which had once bulwarked 
Christendom against the Turks, con- 
sidered it a point of honor to keep 
Communism out of Europe, he ex- 
plained. “Lost land can be recovered 
in ten, fifteen or fifty years,” Teleki 
said, referring to Transylvania, “but 
lost honor cannot be regained.” 

Meantime Yugoslavia and Turkey 
were both working for similar-pledges 
from Bulgaria, which has no such 
qualms about Russia. And while sooth- 
ing Rumania’s angry neighbors, Bal- 
kan powers were trying to mute King 
Carol’s defiant bellowings that he 
would fight to keep every inch of Ru- 
manian soil. Even the Vatican had its 
skilled diplomats shuttling back and 
forth through the Balkans, trying to 
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Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


“Laying a New Pipe Line” 


work out a united front against the 
anti-Christs of Berlin and Moscow. 
But whether any of Rumania’s Balkan 
friends would spring to arms to aid 
her, if Russia or Germany attacked, 
was still a question last week, 





... Russian Reserves 


Early in the Russian invasion of 
Finland, several Russian ,divisions be- 
gan a flanking operation around the 
northern shore of Lake Ladoga. Two 
of them penetrated as far as Kitelae, 
where they were practically cut off. 

Last week the biggest current battle 
of the war was raging on the northern 
shore of Lake Ladoga, with the Rus- 
sians driving to relieve. the Kitelae 
force, which itself was fighting des- 
perately for life. Finnish Army re- 
ports indicated that the battle was still 
raging after nine days of fighting, in 
which they estimated the Russians 
had suffered 25,000 casualties, with 
9,500 killed. 

But even more significant than the 
Finnish successes here, duplicating 
their victories on other fronts, was the 
fact that the Red Army was continuing 
to pour reserves into the north-of- 
Ladoga sector. Last week it was also 
reported that another Red division 
was moving south from Archangel to 
the Salla waistline front, which would 
increase Russian troops there to 50,000 
men. Finns thought this move per- 
haps presaged another attempt to cut 
Finland in two from Salla. 

This steady replacement of Russian 
casualties by Russian reserves consti- 
tutes the real danger to Finland. With 
a limited number of effectives, Finland 
is likely to be crushed by superior 
numbers unless real aid comes. Last 
week news of the first such aid for 
Finland’s ground forces was heard. 
Swedish volunteers, fighting as “battle 
units”’—smaller than divisions but 
equally independent—were reported 
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to be relieving Finns who had b« 
in the front lines almost two mont! 
on the Salla front. 

At the same time Swedish a 
Italian aviators were helping Finni: 
air forces to take the offensive. | 
sufficient to protect Finnish citi: 
against Russian raids—in one day la: 
week fleets of Russian bombers we: 
reported to have dropped 1,000 bom! 
on Finland’s cities—they have stru: 
instead at Russia’s military and nava 
concentrations. 





->. Allies vs. Nazis 


More words than bullets marked th. 
war between the Allies and German 
last week. In the three belligere: 
nations the leading spell-binders ha 
these things to say in this order: 

© England: Sharp-tongued Winst: 
Churchill, Admiralty chief, told 
cheering crowd in the Free Trade Hal! 
at Manchester that Nazi Germany w: 
a weaker foe than the imperial Ge: 
many of 1914, and hinted at an Allie: 
offensive to wrest the initiative fro: 
the Reich. 

@ France: In a radio address to t! 
people of France, Premier Daladie: 
declared it “criminal” to underestimai 
the military might. of Germany ani! 
warned them that a total war “cannot! 
be long in breaking out.” Then he r: 
minded Europe’s small neutrals tha! 
“Adolf Hitler does not treat with na 
tions which he has subdued—he «: 
stroys them.” 

®@ Germany: Adolf Hitler chose th: 
seventh anniversary of his rise to th 
Chancellorship of the German Reich t. 


‘break his long silence on the war. |) 


a radio address, the only observance o/ 
the day, he reviewed again the Worl: 
War and the Versailles treaty, gave 
chronology of Nazi achievements du 
ing the’ past seven years, and promised 
that England and France would get 
the “total war” he said they asked for. 
Air 

Meanwhile, on the fighting fronts 
air war provided the week’s most spe« 
tacular development. Nazi __ black 
bombers harassed British shipping 
along 500 miles of the English east 
coast in the most widespread and pe: 
sistent attacks of the war. Many ship» 
were attacked with bombs and ma- 
chine gun fire; at least three vesse! 
were sunk and more than 80 lives wer: 
lost. Britain claimed one raider was 
shot down by alert fighting plane ani 
anti-aircraft gun crews who wer 
kept busy driving off the invaders, 


Sea 


In the war at sea, France reported 
a new wave of Nazi U-boats, estimated 
al 25, were out to prey on Allied ani 
neutral shipping, as mines, submarin«¢ 
and air attacks took a toll of 20 vessels, 
mostly neutral. Meantime, indication 
that another Nazi super-warship was 
nearing completion was seen in th: 
German Supreme Command announce- 
ment that the pocket battleship 
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Deutschland, safely home from At- 
intic raiding forays, would be re- 
amed the Luetzow in order to free 
the name Deutschland for a new and 
mightier warship. 

Land 


Sole major action on the Western 
Front was a fierce artillery duel be- 
tween French and German batteries in 
the Vosges Mountains. Europe’s se- 
verest cold wave in more than 100 
years not only brought suspension of 
most patrol and scouting work, but 
lisrupted vital communications in 
Britain, France and Germany. How- 
ever, heavy movement of guns and mu- 
nitions into German positions on the 
Westwall continued and the French 
claimed information to the effect that 
llitler was willing to risk 1,000,000 sol- 
diers in an early “lightning bolt’ of- 
fensive against the Maginot Line. 


... Canada: War Vote 


By an unusual coincidence the three 
adjoining democracies of North Amer- 
ica—Mexico, Canada and the United 
States—will all hold national elec- 
tions this year. Mexico and the United 
States scheduled their 1940 votes long 
ago. But Canada, involved with the 
mother country (Great Britain) in 
war, decided only last week to call for 
balloting. 

Canada’s vote will in effect be a 
war vote. There is no opposition to 
the Dominion’s participation in the 
war. But there has been growing 
criticism of the Federal government’s 
war effort. Opposition forces have 
cried out for a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of Canada’s part in Europe’s war. 

This criticism reached the challeng- 
ng stage two weeks ago when the 
Liberal, but anti-Administration Pre- 
nier of Ontario, Mitchell Hepburn, 
forced through his provincial legisla- 
ture at Toronto, a resolution condemn- 
ing the Liberal Dominion government 
of Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King for its conduct of the war. The 
Hepburn attack provided the Con- 
servative Opposition, led by vitriolic 
Dr. R. J. Manion, with the issue it 
needed. Adding to the Hepburn charge 
that Canadian troops were ill-equip- 
ped, Dr. Manion accused the King gov- 
ernment of having been caught “dis- 
gracefully unprepared for a war 
which for years had appeared inevif- 
ible.” 

Thus, when the 18th Canadian Parl- 
iament met last fortnight for its sixth 
regular session, the Opposition was all 

t to use it to stage its case against the 
government. But the politically-wise 
Prime Minister outwitted his Conserv- 

ive opponents, 

tealizing after three hours of bitter 

irtisan debate that his government 

ced a prolonged attack for its al- 
ged shortcomings in pressing Can- 
la’s part in the war, he decided to 
ike the fight instead to the country 

r anew “mandate from the people.” 

‘uring a two-hour recess he requested 
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the Governor General, Lord Tweeds- 
muir, to dissolve Parliament. His re- 
quest wes speedily granted and new 
general elections called for March 26. 

Last week as. politicians of both 
sides were busy setting up campaign 
machinery for what was expected to 
be the hottest electioneering in Can- 
ada in 20 years, the Prime Minister 
declared confidentially: “I was pre- 
pared to trust the people on the ques- 
tion of peace or war, so I am prepared 
now to trust the people to decide what 
government is_to carry on the war...” 


.... Dark Disaster” 


Persistent reports of atrocities in- 
flicted on Poles and Jews have trickled 
out of dismembered Poland ever since 
its fourth partition at the hands of 
Germany and Russia last fall. But a 





International 


Hlond Told of Massacres and Man-Hunts 


propaganda-wary world was loath to 
credit them. Last week, however, 
strong supporting testimony was at 
hand. 

Last fortnight the Vatican radio sta- 
tion in Rome broadcast charges of 
German persecution and mass slaugh- 
ter of priests and civilians in the Ger- 
man share of Poland. Last week the 
Vatican backed up its broadcasts with 
a memorandum presented to Pope Pius 
XII. Consisting of seven reports au- 
thorized by the Primate of Poland, 
August Cardinal Hlond, the document 
described Nazi treatment of the con- 
quered Poles up to the first of this year. 

Since then, Cardinal Hlond declar- 
ed last week, conditions have become 
worse. He called the Nazi persecu- 
tion of his country “a dark apocalyptic 
disaster” and added: “Hitler is carry- 
ing out what he said about Poland in 
Mein Kampf literally. It is a deliber- 
ate policy of extermination; an effort 
to root the 7,000,000 people out of 
their soil in western Poland to sup- 
plant them by Germans.” 

The memorandum recounted in de- 
tail specific outrages against the Cath- 








olic church and clergy, including the 
murder of priests. For the most part 
it presented a grim picture of whole- 
sale massacres, expulsions and bar- 
baric treatment meted out to the pre- 
dominently Catholic Polish populace 
by their Nazj rulers. In addition to 
horrifying accounts of man-hunts by 
Gestapo (secret police) agents, of hard- 
ships and indignities imposed on a 
helpless people, it revealed that thou- 
sands of families have been broken up, 
with fathers going to concentration 
camps and into labor corps, mothers 
abandoned to their fate and children 
sent to Germany to be imbued with 
Nazi ideals. 

Through its Ambassador to the Holy 
See, Diego von Bergen, the German 
government immediately made formal 
representations to the Vatican against 
the broadcasts, taking the stand that 
the Vatican was participating in enemy 
propaganda against Germany. But 
while Berlin sources denied that there 
was any persecution of Catholics or 
Poles, they admitted that a “firm” 
Polish policy had been necessary and 
that some priests had been shot for 
possessing arms. Arthur Greiser, Nazi 
governor of the Posen district annexed 
by Germany, went a little further. He 
said the Poles were “much happier 
under German rule than they ever 
were under the Polish regime.” 

—_——————_- > —————______ 


... In the Orient 


It is not unusual for Japan to be 
angry at western nations but Nippon 
was more exercised than ever last 
week. For one thing, she faced the 
threat of extensive American embar- 
goes now that the trade treaty between 
the two countries had expired. For 
another, she was annoyed at Great 
Britain’s airy dismissal of her protests 
at interference with Japanese ship- 
ping, 

United States: Event of the week in 
Japanese-American relations was the 
announcement by a Japanese Army 
spokesman that he had received in- 
formation of a Chinese plot against 
the life of Nelson T. Johnson, U. S. 
Ambassador to China. Coming so soon 
after the expiration of the trade 
treaty, the assassination threat was 
interpreted by the Japanese as a plan 
to causé a “crisis in Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations.” 

While Chinese officials and the U. & 
State Department refused comment on 
the Japanese announcement, most ob- 
servers smiled skeptically, indicating 
their disbelief there had been a death 
plot. At any rate, cheerful Ambassa- 
dor Johnson lived cheerfully on, 

Whatéver the motive behind the 
Japanese announcement, there was no 
move by Washington to renew trade 
relations with Tokyo, Equally obdu- 
rate, Japanese Army officers in China 
declared they would not alter their 
plans for a “new order” in East Asia 
—even at the cost of war with the 
United States. Meanwhile, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee was 
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scheduled to consider resolutions call- 
ing for embargoes on war materials to 
Japan. 

British: Japanese ire over British 
seizure of 21 German seamen from the 
liner Asama Maru off Yokohama two 
weeks ago mounted as Britain in- 
terned the Germans as prisoners of 
war at Hong Kong. Calling Britain’s 
unpublished reply to the first Japan- 
ese protest over the Asama Maru in- 
cident “inadequate,” Tokyo prepared 
a second protest, demanding return 
of the Germans. 

As the case thus assumed the pro- 
portions of a major political and in- 
ternationa] issue, anti-British feeling 
spread again from Japan to China, 
where the seven-month-old Japanese 
blockade of the British and French 
Concessions at Tientsin was intensi- 
fied, bringing food and fuel shortages 
reminiscent of the blockade’s first 
days last June. 


War Sidelights— 


@ A Finnish radio station broadcast 
an “information please” program with 
40 Russian prisoners as “experts.” 
None could answer these questions: 
Who was Rasputin? What are the 
Olympic Games? Who was Jesus? 
Napoleon? Paavo Nurmi? In addition, 
one Russian said Berlin was the cap- 
ital of France, another that Turkey 
was a Scandinavian country. 





® In London, George E. Bennet was 
excused from military service as a 
conscientious objector. He declared 
that he was so opposed to killing any 
living thing that he consumed no meat 
and ate vegetables raw to “absorb” 
their life. He was registered for non- 
combatant duty. 


®@ Evading the stringent Nazi censor- 
ship to describe conditions within 
Germany, a German wrote to a friend 
in Geneva, Switzerland: “Please don’t 
worry about us. We are getting along 
very well indeed. Our food is fully 
as good as you get at the Hotel St. 
Antoine in Geneva.” St. Antoine in 
Geneva is‘ not a “hotel” but a prison. 


@ Among the war-inspired jokes 


being told in Finland was this one: 


A Russian soldier approaches Saint 
Peter at the Gates of Heaven, ~“So 
you're dead now,” Saint Peter re- 
marks. “Oh, no,” retorts the Russian. 
“According to the official communique 
I’m still advancing on the Karelian 
isthmus.” 


@ Officers of a balloon barrage unit 
“somewhere in England” unexpected- 
ly had a brace of duck for dinner. The 
ducks had killed themselves by wing- 
ing into the cables holding their bar- 
rage balloons during a blackout. 


@ Offering his war-time services to 
Great Britain, a native of the colony of 
Nigeria, in Africa, wrote the army as 
follows: “I have read form two. I am 
a shorthandist (Pitmanite). Guns 
sneezing, bombs hailing, and shells 
cricketting stand me no menace for I 
know my mortality and for Provi- 
dence, God is passim.” 
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Germ Killer birth control conducted by the Ame 


. . / . can Institute of Public Opinion a: 
Dr. S. L, Katzoff, medical director published while the Federation 


of the San Francisco Institute of Hu- meeting disclosed that the public 
man Relations, took issue last week overwhelmingly in favor of the bir! 
with a decree by University of Cali- control movement. Asked if they a; 
fornia’ health officers banning kissing proved the distribution of birth-co: 
among students for 60 days. The action tro) information to married perso 
rata ar Figen wogoresa >" eas by government health clinics, 77 p: 
aa Dr. Rat Pe uenza, sald disseni- cent said yes—a slight increase ov: 

Fy - stites. ‘ihe 2 7 the favorable sentiment shown 
4 Boor |, hea ny kiss never = previous polls on the question. Of t! 
any germs. A genuine kiss generates j).nainder. 11 per cent expressed | 
so much heat it destroys germs. If opinion 5 , 


anything, the university ought to ad- . s 
: J a Though pleased with this progres 


vocate more kissing. 
S the Federation (created by the merg: 
of the American Birth Control Leagi 





Birth Control Progress and the Birth Control Clinical R: 


A quarter of a century ago, when’ search Bureau a year ago) was ni 
Margaret Sanger began her virtually satisfied. It was pointed out by num« 
single-handed battle in defiance of ous speakers—including anthropol: 
Federal and State prosecution for the’ gists, educators, preachers and ph 
right to disseminate birth control in-  sicians—that thousands of America 
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Science Facts 


N THE average, man’s brain constitutes about 1/50th of his total weight .. . 

@ Medical economists have estimated that the common cold, in terms. of 
lost working hours, druggists’ bills and doctors’ fees, annually costs the Amer- 
ican people about two billion dollars ...@ More males die during infancy 
than females ...e@ With its 3,000,000 square miles, the continental United 
States covers a twentieth of the earth’s land surface ...e At its center, 
according to astrophysical estimates, the sun has a temperature of 36 million 
degrees Fahrenheit ...@ Geodesy is the mathematical science of determining 
the exact position ‘of points and areas on the earth’s surface ...@ For some 
unknown reason, women seldom suffer ulcers of the digestive tract, but men are 
frequently victims of the ailment ...e In order of their rank, the world’s 
four most populous countries are China, 450 million; Indian, 350 million; Russia, 
180 million; and the United States, 130 million ...@ Even in cold weather, 
human beings are as warm internally as they are when the weather is at its 
hottest. Although it varies somewhat from day to day, man’s so-called normal 
temperature is 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit ...e Careful seismological studies 
indicate that California is more susceptible to earthquakes than any other 
region or state in the United States > ..@ Although it is popularly supposed 
that sleep before midnight is the soundest and best sleep of all, students of 
the subject assert that the supposition has no basis in fact. However, they say 
that the first two hours of sleep are probably the soundest—whether they come 
before or after midnight. 
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formation to married Americans, the families still had no access to birt 
idea of “planned parenthood” was control information, 
considered fit only for wild-eyed rad- As a result, the Federation created 


icals. Simply to mention contracep- “National Committee for Planned Pa: 


lion meant imprisonment, and during enthood” to launch the first natio! 


the early years of her fight, Mrs, San- wide campaign to spread the birt! 
ger was put in jail eight times. eontrol movement. Included in th: 
committee’s membership were fiv: 
college presidents, a Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop, and 40 other prominen! 


Last week, the extent to which gov- 
ernmental and public aversion to birth 
control had abated was made plain 
at the annual meeting of the Birth 
Control Federation of America in the c t 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. trol. Selected as committee chairma 


individuals, many of whom had nev: 


before publicly sponsored birth con- 


There, 800 delegates and friends of the WS Margaret Sanger, who is also hon- 


orary chairman of the Birth Contr: 


Federation of America, 
—_-- or —O—“‘“‘<‘C | 


birth control movement learned that 
today 553 birth control centers are 
functioning in the United States—an r 
increase of 400 during the last five Shower Singers 

years. Of these, 40 per cent derive Last week three learned Universi! 
all or part of their support from tax of Southern California professors c: 
funds, while three years ago only 18 jaborated to explain why singing 

per cent did so. Moreover, in two the shower makes the average ™: 


states—North and South Carolina— with the average voice feel good. 
birth control is a part of the tax- ® Horatio Cogswell, school of mu- 
supported public health programs. sic: “In the shower you can he: 


In addition, the results of a poll on your voice with your inner ear b: 
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-ause it is reflected from a surface so 
near to you, The voice seems clearer, 
more resonant, fuller.” 

® Dr. Floyd L. Ruch, psychologist: 
‘There is added pep brought by the 
stimulus of the water striking the 
body. The individual can sing without 
fear of disapproval or of being em- 
barrassed.” 

e Dr. Arthur W. Nye, physicist: 
‘The hard surface of the shower room 
does not absorb sounds, so they are 
reflected with greater resonance.” 


“T. B.” Tests 


Because its surest symptoms are gen- 
erally late in appearing, tuberculosis 
is sometinies called the “sneak thief” 
of diseases. And because every case 
of tuberculosis can be cured if dis- 
covered early enough, testing for its 
presence is an important weapon in 
the war on the disease. Last week, 
the New York City Health Department 
made known the first results in a sur- 
vey which at once confirmed the right 
of tuberculosis to its ugly title and 
{fered hope that the “sneak thief” 
might be caught under the light of 
early discovery. 

Of the 7,500,000 persons living in 
\merica’s greatest city, reported Dr. 
Herbert R. Edwards, director of the 
department’s: Bureau of Tuberculosis, 
some 187,500 may be afflicted with 
“T. B.” And of that number, some 
160,000 are probably entirely unaware 
that they have the disease. 

The fact that the incidence of tu- 
berculosis in the metropolis is 2.5 per 
cent and that some 85 per cent of the 
sufferers are ignorant of their own 
condition was based on an analysis of 
225,000 chest X-ray photographs of a 
cross-section of the population. Using 
portable X-ray machines and cheap 
paper film, which permitted a survey 
of great scope, Dr. Edwards and his 
staff photographed relief clients, civil 
service applicants, students, trade 
union members and many others, 

Among other findings of the study 
were these: 





@ The highest incidence of tuber- 
culosis (5.3 per cent) occurred among 
the city’s 60,000 homeless men; next 
highest among prisoners (4.5 per 
cent); and lowest among college stu- 
dents (0.2 per cent). 

@ The prevalence was_ greater 
among females than among males. 

e Among 14,000 high school stu- 
dents, about four out of every 1,000 
had active tuberculosis. Schools with 
the largest numbers of Jewish stu- 
dents had the lowest incidence. 

@ Negroes had the greatest preva- 
lence, and the course of the disease is 
usually swifter in that group. Strange- 
ly enough, however, Negroes over 25 
years old had less tuberculosis than 
whites beyond that age, while Negroes 
under 25 had the disease more than 
twice as often as whites in the same 
age group. 

——_>-—__——- —- 


Capsules 


@ Robert M. Dole, U. S. Meteor- 
ologist at Portland, Me., advanced a 
theory to explain the recent record- 
shattering cold wave. His theory: that 


millions of tons of volcanic dust, 
emitted in Alaskan and southern Paci- 
fic volcanic eruptions last summer, 
are now swirling in the upper at- 
mosphere, shutting off much of the 
sun’s warmth from the earth. 


@ Russell F. Smith of Providence, 
R. L, was granted a patent for a device 
designed to help long-winded radio 
and after-dinner speakers, The device 
moves a roll of manuscript at such a 
speed that the speaker will finish 
speaking within his allotted time, The 
manuscript manipulator even takes 
time out for applause, but then indi- 
cates how much faster the orator must 
speak to make up for the lost time. 


qg At Palo Alto, Calif., Prof. Victor 
C. Twitty, Stanford University biolo- 
gist, announced the discovery of a 
heretofore unknown natural poison, 
described as one of the deadliest sub- 


il 


stances ever found in nature. He 
found it in an embryo of the triturus 
salamander, a lizard-like creature 
about six inches long commonly 
known as a water dog. A gram of the 
poison in pure form, it was said, 
probably would kill several hundred 
persons, 


q Exhibited by David Burpee, Phil- 
adelphia seed man, at a _New York 
City horticultural show, was the “first 
new flower ever created by the use 
of a chemical, the Tetra marigold.” 
The new flower was produced by 
treating the parent marigold, guinea 
gold, with colchicine, a potent drug 
made from the roots of the Autumn 
crucus, This treatment doubled the 
chromosome content of the parent, 
producing a vigorous new plant with 
thick and heavy branches and stems, 
and very deep orange flowers, much 
larger than the parent flowers, 
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America’s most beautiful Ranges, Heat- 
ers and Furnaces—alive with new features, 
new ideas, new equipment. Easiest terms—Up to 18 
months to pay. Factory Prices. 30 Days Trial. 24 hr. 
shipments, Satisfaction or money back. More bar- 
gains than in 20 big stores. Over 1,500,000 satisfied 
users. 40 yrs. in business. 

Sparkling New Gas Ranges at prices $15 to $30 
below others (for bottled, manufactured, or natural 
gas)—Brilliant New Electric Ranges at savings of $30 
to $55. New Coal and Wood Ranges. “Ovens that , 
float in flame.” Tops guaranteed 5 years. Dual Oven 
Combination Coal-Wood and Gas Ranges (which can 
be equipped to burn oil) at $50 saving. New Coal 
and Wood Heaters. New Oil Heaters. Oil Ramges, 
3 years to pay for furnaces, 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., 

961 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG, 
Check articles in which you are interested: 
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Pecking 


Gamier spectators might have enjoy- 
ed a cock fight more. But poultrymen 
at an Oneida, N. Y., poultry show 
chuckled over their own contest last 
week—a corn pecking race between 
two roosters. Weighing nine pounds 
to his opponent’s seven, Bernard J. 
Fisher’s Rhode Island Red gobbled 75 
grains of corn in three minutes, far 
out-pecking Francis Townsend’s White 
Leghorn. 

Inasmuch as the Rhode Island Red, 
besides being a less nervous breed 
than the Leghorn, had the advantage 
of being beak-level with the feeder 
while the Leghorn had to strain to 
reach it, the contest proved nothing 
except the old adage that a good big 
man usually beats a good little man. 
Both birds lost time at the start be- 
cause they didn’t know what Farm 
Bureau Manager D. Leo Hayes meant 
when he shouted “Go!” 

es 


Jobs and Jobless 


Last week the American Federation 
of Labor issued a report that 44,335,000 
persons were at work in the United 
States during the last month of 1939. 
This—marking the highest December 
total in six years—was good news. It 
showed 1,357,000 more at work than in 
December of the preceeding year. 

But, according to the A. F. of L. fig- 
ures, there were still 9,379,000 unem- 
ployed. And it was these unemployed 
who still provided the nation with one 
of its seemingly most insoluble prob- 
lems. Last week, some attention was 
being directed to these methods of 
easing the plight of the jobless: 

“Over Forty’: In Chicago, the “Men 
Over Forty Club” celebrated its first 
anniversary and announced that half 
its members had found new jobs com- 
pletely different from those they had 
engaged in before having to look for 
work. The club requires members to 
“sell” prospective employers a fellow 


Random Statistics 





five and two, or three and four... 


the previous year’s figure... 


covering 8,144,228 square miles. 


Y MATHEMATICAL odds, a hand containing 13 playing cards of one suit occurs 
only once out of every 615 trillion deals. Chances of rolling the lucky number 
seven with dice are one in 18 for each of the possible combinations—six and one, 
@ All daily, weekly, semi-weekly and tri- 
weekby news publications in the United States at the end of 1939 numbered 13,281. 
In this total there were 2,015 daily newspapers—86 fewer than a year ago. Total 
circulation of the dailies was 39,434,382, almost one and one-quarter million under 
@ On 131,707 acres of national forest and pur- 
chased ground, the U. S. Forest Service last year planted 125,951,000 trees ... 
e Highline electric service now reaches one-quarter of the nation’s farms over 
180,000 miles of line, the Rural Electrification Administration reports .. . 
@ Cigarettes produced in the U. S. during 1939 reached the all-time record 
number of 172,466,537,347, a gain of more than eight and one-half billions over 
the previous record year of 1938. Cigar production registered a three per cent gain 
with an output of 5,311,598,887 . .. @ Oysters are the third most valuable fishery 
in the United States (following salmon and tuna). The annual harvest of 
16,300,000 bushels supplies 95,600,000 pounds of food valued at $8,700,000 ... 
e Costing the nation $400,000,000 a year in soil depletion alone, soil erosion 
has ruined or seriously damaged 282,000,000 acres of farm and range land and 
now threatens an additional 775,000,000 acres ... 
world is Vatican City, with an area of 108.7 acres. Soviet Russia is the biggest, 





member’s service—not his own. Mem- 
bership is open only to those who 
formerly earned at least $4,000 a year. 
A similar organization in New York 
City reported last week it had found 
jobs for 152 members during the last 
year. The club requires, in lieu of 
dues, two days of job solicitation a 
week on behalf of fellow members. 

Co-Op Grocery: In Los Angeles, the 
first-state-sponsored cooperative gro- 
cery_store in California was estimated 
to be serving 700 relief families. Per- 
mitted to serve only relief families, 
the store was financed with $5,000 of 
state relief funds. In addition to 
stocking standard brands of foodstuffs, 
the store sells products of several 
State-sponsored producers’ coopera- 
tives. 





“Death Sentence” Due 


Outstanding among the controver- 
sial bills passed by Congress during 
the New Deal’s rule was the Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. This 
bill included the famous “death sen- 
tence” clause, which required that cer- 
tain public utility holding systems be 
broken down and integrated into com- 
pact geographical units to promote ef- 
licient localized management. 

According to the law, these changes 
were to take place “as soon as prac- 
ticable after Jan. 1, 1938.” Hope was 
that the holding companies would vol- 
untarily submit integration programs 
to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Federal overseer of the pro- 
gram. But in the last two years, only 
one or two have done so. : 

Last week, as a result, the SEC de- 
clared it would begin enforcing the 
“death sentence” clause. Speaking in 
New York City, SEC Chairman Jerome 
Frank announced that the Commission 
intended to open preliminary hearings 
into the cases of the major holding 
company systems “sometime in Feb- 
ruary.” 

Frank made a special effort to calm 
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Frank Spoke Rather of ‘Rejuvenation’ 


the fears of the industry’s executives 
“We will not be applying a death sen 
tence to the utility industry,” he said 
“We will be carrying out the car 
fully planned Congressional purpos: 
of rejuvenating local utility manage- 
ment.” 

Frank offered other assurances. H: 
said he was certain there could be no 
destruction of security values. Afte: 
the SEC had revitalized local contro! 
and local operating companies, its 
“review of management” would “dwin- 
dle to the vanishing point.” The SE( 
would act slowly and carefully: “Ours 
is a slow, tedious process which wil! 
take years.” In addition, he reminded 
the holding companies that they would 
have at least a year after integration 
orders were issued to comply with 
them, and that they had the right to 
carry objections to the orders to th 
courts. 

Most utility executives met Frank’s 
announcement with silence. However, 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of th« 
Commonwealth and Southern Corpo- 
ration, said mildly: “I know public 
utility security holders will be happy 
to have. . assurances that there 
will be no destruction of security 
values ...I am personally very glad 
that Mr. Frank, rather than _ utility 
management, gives that assurance.” 





. . . 
“Unemployment” in Missouri 
To many a hard-working America! 
the job of the big-time professional! 
baseball player seems enviably eas) 
and well paid. Public reaction was 
immediate and sharply disapproving. 
therefore, when it was disclosed last 
week in Missouri that several such 
athletes were collecting the maximum 
of $15 a week in state unemployment 

insurance. 

Averaging an estimated $2,000 a yea 
income each, the players were judged 
eligible for jobless benefits on_th« 
ground that they were unemployed 
during the winter months. The Mis 
souri law provides that “an individual! 
shall be deemed totally unemployed in 

y week during which he performs 
no services and with respect to which 
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no wages are payable to him.” 

Among the players reported on the 
jobless folls were six members of the 
Kansas City Blues, a “farm” club affil- 
jated with the world-champion New 
York Yankees, and two members of 
the major league St. Louis Browns, 
identified by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch as pitcher Ed Cole and infielder 
Johnny Berardino, One of these men 
was making between $8,000 and $9,000 
a year, 

Outraged at his players for placing 
themselves on the public payroll, sec- 
retary Roy Hamey of the Kansas City 
team suggested the practice “not only 
is shameful, but I think it is illegal.” 
[hough the men are paid only during 
the playing season, he pointed out, 
their contracts run for a full year. 
State officials, however, stuck to their 
story that “it doesn’t seem right, but 
inder the law there’s nothing we can 
do.” 

That public pressure might force the 
thletes to give up their unemploy- 
ient income was indicated by a state- 

ent from Berardino. He had “volun- 
tarily stopped” accepting payments 
several weeks ago, he said, after wit- 
nessing the unfavorable public reac- 
tion to Ken Keltner’s application for 
nemployment pay in Ohio last Decem- 
ber. Keltner is third baseman for the 
Cleveland Indians—at $7,500 a year. 

$$$ 


Briefs 


@ Suffering last week from the sev- 
erest cold spell in a decade, Southern 
farmers and growers estimated the 
damage would run into millions of 
dollars. On the other hand, Southern 
agricultural experts reported the cold 
had killed parasites and aided mate- 
rially the fight to control plant dis- 
eases. In the.grain belt, moreover, the 
snow was welcomed; it brought the 
first moisture since autumn, 


g United States Steel Corporation 
reported a net profit of $41,226,039 for 
1939, compared to a net loss of $7,717,- 
154 in 1938. More than half the year’s 

et profit came from business done in 

the last quarter. Employment last 
ear averaged 223,844 men, a 10 per 
cent increase over 1938. 


G@ The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reported that despite the 
upturn in business that began last 
ummer, 1939 averages shown by busi- 
ess indicators fell below 1937 levels. 
rotal carloadings—one of the most im- 
ortant indicators—disclosed a recov- 
ery of cnly 30.9 per cent of the de- 
pression loss. 





@ Income payments to individuals 
n the United States in 1939 totaled 
*69,700,000,000, the Commerce Depart- 
ent reported. This was a 5 per cent 
nerease over the 1938 total. Included 
1 the increase was a 5 per cent jump 
n salary and wage payments and a 
15 per cent jump in dividends. 


@ This year, according to the mag- 
izine World Convention Dates, will 
e the biggest convention year in the 
\istory of the United States and Can- 


ada. The periodical declared 20,013 





national, international, state and re- 


gional conventions will be held in 1940. 
The more than 13,000,000 persons who 
will attend the conventions will spend 
an estimated $1,000,000,000 for trans- 
portation, shelter, food and entertain- 
ment, among other things. 


q@ The State Department disclosed 
that travel of Americans abroad was 
sharply cut in 1939. Only 89,850 pass- 
ports were issued last year, compared 
to 134,737. in 1938 and 168,016 in 1937. 
Housewives made up the largest group 
of travelers, followed by skilled la- 
borers, students and teachers. 


_ @ Col. John H, Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, predicted the value of airplanes 
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and engines produced in the United 
States this year would be $500,000,000. 
This would be more than twice the 
estimated value of last year’s produc- 
tion — $225,000,000 — and mark the 
greatest productive period in Ameri- 
can aviation history, 


q@ Largest non-governmental banks 
in the world are the Chase National 
Bank and the National City Bank in 
New York City, according to The Na- 
tional Banker, banking daily. On Dec. 
31, 1939, Chase had deposits totaling 
$2,803,700,000, and National deposits 
totaling $2,331,200,000. The publica- 
tion reported that of the 300 largest 
banks in the United States, 34 are in 
New York City 





He Set a Trap for Lightning 


TALKING thunderstorms is 

nothing unusual for Karl Mc- 
Eachron. He’s done it for years 
photographing lightning bolts, 
traveling miles to study struck 
trees and buildings, enticing 
lightning to strike his equipment 
so that it will write a record of 
its voltage and power. He even 
has in his laboratory a machine 
to imitate it—a 10-million-volt 
lightning generator like the one 
seen in action last year by two and 
a half million visitors to the 
General Electric building at the 
New York World's Fair. 
Dr. McEachron’s work has won 
him world recognition as an ex- 
pert on lightning. And at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, in the G-E 
High Voltage Laboratory, he ‘and 


his associates are learning how to 


outwit this ‘‘outlaw”’ of nature— 
learning ways to keep it from 
interfering w ith your electric serv- 
ice. That’s one reason why a 
passing thunderstorm isn’t the 
signal for a “‘black-out’’ in your 
home, as it used to be. Your lights 
may blink, but they seldom stay 
out. 


Karl McEachron is one of the 
hundreds of men in General Elec- 
tric who are devoting their lives 
to making electricity more useful 
to you—are helping industry to 
improve its products and services, 
to sell them for less, and so make 
them available to more millions 
of people. These men are helping 
to raise the living standards of 
everyone by creating ‘Mere 
Goods for More People at Less 
Cost.”” 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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EDITORIAL 





Wicked Waste 


URRENT discussion of national de- 

fense serves as a reminder of what 

‘war costs. The United States is at 

‘peace, but our Army and Navy to- 

‘gether are expected to spend some two 
billion dollars in fiscal 1941. 

Two billion dollars is more money 
than the mind can imagine. If it were 
éonverted into dollar bills, 200 years 
of eight-hour days would be required 
to count all of it at the rate of a dollar 
a second; A lot of money indeed, but 
it represents only a minor fraction of 
what the world at large is spending 
today on war and on preparation for 
war. Not 4wo billions, but hundreds 
of billions are being lavished with fine 
frenzy to destroy life, demolish prop- 
erty and impoverish generations of the 
yet unborn. 

This is wicked and wanton waste, 
and it is all the more wicked and wan- 
ton because the whole of mankind 
knows that it can end only in economic 
and moral destitution. The hundreds 
of billions are for what? Not to 
build houses for the poor. Not to dis- 
tribute prosperity among the masses. 
Not to eliminate plagues. Not to en- 
rich civilization. Not to do any of 
the things that would please heaven 
or make mortals proud. The hundreds 
of billions are for death and destruc- 
tion, and the more they are spent for 
that, the more the human race lets 
loése its wildest passions, the more it 
debases itself toward the subhuman 
levels of the jungle. 


HERE are words and phrases to 
bewilder the mind and sugar-coat 
the true meaning of war. On one side, 
in Europe, men say they are battling 
against totalitarian aggression, while 
the other side says it is battling for 
life. Similar pleas are heard in the 
Orient, and there is some truth in all 
of it, but there is not the whole truth 
by any means. The whole truth, the 
basic truth, is that large-scale war in 
the modern world is a terrifying and 
all-destructive disaster. It leads to 
victory for no one; no matter who 
sues first for peace, all sides lose. 
Why, then, do nations go to war? 
They go to war either because they 
do not recognize the conditions that 
lead to war, or because they are un- 
able to cope with the conditions once 
they recognize them. And so, because 
they cannot solve matters by peaceful 
negotiation, they resort to force. The 
things they cannot solve are largely 
economic in nature—crowded popula- 
tions and armies of unemployed, tariff 
frictions and frozen trade, lack of raw 





Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


All Sides Are the Losers 


materials and no money to import 
them, These are the things that even- 
tually create deep spiritual fissures in 
a nation, the things that sweep evil 
into power, the things that stir up 
mass moods of psychic perversity. Fi- 
nally, the process becomes too much 
for polite diplomacy, and it breaks out 
into terroristic ugliness, and war 
comes. It is too late to prevent it. 

It is too late now, for example, to 
prevent the war in Europe. To most 
right-thinking people, Hitler and what 
Hitler stands for must be destroyed, 
for the Nazi philosophy is cancerous. 
But right-thinking people cannot dis- 
pute the fact that the cancer came of 
irritants that grew worse and worse 
in the years that followed the First 
World War. And after the present war 
is over, there will be another one— 
unless measures are taken to make 
fundamental corrections in the Euro- 
pean system. Unless this is done, the 
wicked and wanton waste will con- 
tinue, and man will have reason to 
wonder what is left to distinguish 
him from the ape. 


gq 
The Labor Vote 


[Is THE last few weeks the nation’s 
labor leaders have been thunder- 
ing a,great deal about what labor will 
and will not do in the Presidential 
election mext ‘November. John L. 
Lewis of the C. I. O. has been espe- 
cially vocal, but William Green of the 
A. F. of L. has had his licks in, too. 

Naturally no sane politician will 
ignore what either Lewis or Green 
says, but the threats of both are no 
more solid than labor’s vote, and 


labor’s vote is no more solid than , 
dish of oatmeal, This has been ma 
clear in past elections, for it is a m 
ter of record that American worki: 
men do not cast ballots as a unit. 
matter what their leaders say, no m: 
ter what their leaders urge, the © 
ganized wage-earners of this count 
are not in any sense organized to | 
extent of going to the polls as o 
man with one mind or one desire. 


Numerous examples can be cited | 
support this point. In 1916, the Anx 
ican Federation of Labor wholehea: 
edly backed Woodrow Wilson, b 
Wilson lost several strong labor stat: 
In 1924, the senior LaFollette was ful! 
endorsed by the Federation and oth: 
organized labor groups, but he fail«:| 
to carry any state except Wisconsi: 
More recently, in 1938, the Federati: 
and the C. L O. joined in supporti: 
Frank Murphy for the Michigan go 
ernorship, but Murphy was sound 
defeated. 


Other examples of a différent natu 
can be cited. These have to do wit!) 
the fight between the C. I. O. and th 
A. F. of L. In 1938, for exampi|: 
Maury Maverick of Texas was defex 
ed for re-election to Congress. A 
though he was unquestionably pro 
labor, a large labor constituency wa: 
not large enough to save him from «: 
feat—the feuding A. F. of L. and C. L. © 
split the rank-and-file. This condi 


tion prevailed in other elections of 


the same year—by no stretch of th 
imagination could the labor vote !x 
called solid. 


CCORDINGLY, it seems to be pre! 

ty much a political fact that union 
ized workingmen do not have as de- 
cisive a vote as many appear to believ: 
In the first place, they do not blind! 
follow the endorsements of their lea: 
ers, and in the second place, they ar 
split within their own ranks. In brie! 
thousands and thousands of them vol: 
as they see fit, irrespective of appea! 
made by their leaders. Moreover, eve: 
the leadership itself is split. In th 
C. I. O. there are large affiliated unions 
whose directors disagree with Lewis + 
political views, and the same hold 
true for the A. F. of L. and Green. 


While it is true that Lewis an/ 
Green cannot be overlooked as in 
portant political factors, it is no !e: 
true that their influence on elections 
can be greatly over-rated. As long « 
there is a fight between them, the labo: 
vote will not be solid. And even |! 
they were Damon and Pythias, |! 
labor vote would still be an imponde 
able. For the simple fact is this 
however unionized they may be, Ame! 
ican workingmen have varied interes': 
of their own and varied political bi 
liefs of their own, and none of the 
leaders can regiment them into shee| 
like, unionized voting. 
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NAMES 


Paris dressmakers split the honor nephew js not yet fitted ... for this 
“world’s best dressed woman” be- high office,” Sir CHARLES VYNER 
; ween the DUCHESS OF WINDSOR BROOKE, the world’s only white Ra- 
ih 1d the DUCHESS OF KENT. Athird jah, who rules the British protectorate 
ember of the British royal family, of Sarawak in northern Borneo, last 








e. QUEEN ELIZABETH, placed tenth in week ousted Anthony Brooke as Ra- | 


od he poll. Last year’s winner, Mme. jah of Muda or heir presumptive to the 
\NTENOR PATINO, wife of the Bo- unique throne. Rule over the 50,000- 
ivian “tin prince,” dropped to third square-mile-state and its 500,000 popu- 








r rank, while Mrs. JAMES H. R. CROM- lation has been passed down in the 
| WELL, the former Doris Duke and Brooke family since 1841, when a 
ale eiress to an American tobacco for-_ British sailor of that name jumped 
fu tune, was fourth. ship and was made the first white 
»th AS teas Rajah by natives. The new heir may 
ail: Unanimously upheld by the Appel- be the eldest daughter of the Rajah 
nsi late Division of the New York State and Ranee. 
ati Supreme Court was the four-to-eight jc i 
ti ‘ear prison sentence meted out to At Doorn, The Netherlands, former 
90 AMES J. HINES, former Tammany Kaiser WILHELM II of Germany, 
+ olitician, for furnishing political pro- quietly celebrated his 81st birthday. 
tection to the policy (numbers) racket Despite the fact 10 Hohenzollern prin- 
itu - 
Wii 
| th 
ap! 
fe: 
A 
pre 
WwW 
L ak 
0 
nd 
5 «(0 
the 
by 
re 
io 
di 
ey 
dl 
a a ies 
, International 
i Hines: His Punishment Was Approved The Kaiser’s Homeland Ignored the Day | 
vO operated by the late Arthur (“Dutch ces are fighting with the Nazi armed 
ea Schultz”) Flegenheimer. Immediate- forces, the Kaiser’s birthday went un- 
ve v, Hines’ attorney declared he would’ celebrated in Germany, where many 
th ippeal the Appellate Division’s de- congratulatory messages to him were 
ol cision to the state’s highest court, the censored. 
is Court of Appeals. Pending this ap- hy eh, 
Ids | peal, Hines was permitted to remain At his farm near Germantown, Md., 
it liberty in $35,000 bail. WALTER JOHNSON, one-time pitcher 


for Washington’s major league base- 
al HARRY BRIDGES, Australian-born ball team, announced he would seek 
i California director of the C. 1.0. who the Republican nomination to the 
les recently won a battle against deporta- House of Representatives from Mary- 
tion, took steps in San Francisco to land’s sixth district. For the last two 
speed his acquisition of American citi- years Johnson has been a member of 
zenship through his wife. Federal the Montgomery County Board of Com- 
law provides that an alien who for’ missioners. 


: three years has been married to an oe 

U \merican citizen and has resided in Forcing to the curb the limousine in 
fe the United States can apply immedi- which CONSTANCE BENNETT 4nd 
1 itely for final papers. Though born ANITA LOUISE were riding through 
e 1 in Scotland, Mrs. Bridges is a citizen « Chicago’s Loop district, five armed and 
rs because of a previous marriage to an masked bandits robbed the movie ac- 
b American. By adopting the new pro-_ tresses of jewelry valued at $33,000. 
a ‘edure, Bridges may get his citizenship Said the film stars, who were returning 
' within 90 days. : from a charity appearance when the 


robbery occurred, “This is a fine thing. 


Because “it appears to us that our We didn’t see a cop all over the Loop.” 














ink them together 
in yourmind/ 


i easy to get quick relief from stuffy 
nostrils with Mentholatum. This 
soothing ointment reduces the local 
congestion, thus helping to clear the 
breathing passages. Mentholatum also 
checks sniffiing, sneezing, soreness due 
to colds. It soothes irritated membranes 
and promotes healing. And its vapors 
likewise carry comfort deep into the 
cold-infested air passages. For free sam~- 
ple write Mentholatum Company, Dept. 
J, Wilmington, Del. 









ANNUNCIATOR 
AND BURGLAR 
ALARM 


Stores, Homes, Taverns, Shops, 
Garages—scores ‘of others ”_waiting 
sj for the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 
and Annunciator. Real protection— 
guards oniels intrusions. Invisible beam of ‘‘Black Light,” 
when interrupted, sounds continuous alarm. Plugs in any 
light socket. Unfailing demonstration takes 10 seconds— 
makes sales on the spot. 


SEND NAME Huge profits. Write AT ONCE for 


particulars of Distributor Plan or 
agent proposition. No RAYA Just send name. 


AY- 
225 Fifth St., peal R-182, Des Moines, lowa 


NEW ADDING MACHINE 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Ades pabtracts. ons multiplies, up to one billion—coste 
y $2.96. “guaranteed work orkmanehip Ac- 
curate, fast. “Sail penalty to basiness a, sto: 
omes . 
Sample Offer a Money” Maxine Pie Pee © NGENT 
100 per cent profit ! 
VE-PO-AD, Dept. 206 
303 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 






Becomean... 


EXPERT 
OOKKEEPER 





| Bookkeeping offers many jobs — — opens way to even 


better opportunities. New method — expert, modern, 
inespeneive. Practical job method — you learn quickly, 

y, by doing. No experience necessary — we tram 
from fround up. You study at home, in spare time. Write 


for full information and special terms, 
LaSalle Extension University 2393-H 
A Correspondence Institution Chicago, Ul. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good so, The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


| write: MASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL., Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn, 


Want A 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 


* JOB < * 


START $1260 T TO $2100 YEAR 


Men-Women tat 
ate ‘FRANKLIN INSTITUTE | 





ing — ‘ Dept. B172, Rechester, 
ppointments Si harge, (1 x.y 
| Expected Y sire Mast ra i S. Gover ; c, (i) Sa-paae 
& (2) Tell me how to qualify “ter om one. 
Mail Coupon ad a 6069 6006000000nhe ine 


Today o— C DME ©. vcxtoodiccveccstsimdieten 
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George Bernard Shaw 


ONDAY of last week a new play 

called Geneva opened on Broad- 
way. It was assured of a brilliant first 
night, for its author was the oldest 
and most famous of living playwrights 
—George Bernard Shaw, aged 83. 
Shaw is pressing close on the records 
set by Sophocles, who lived to write 
Greek tragedy at 89, and Voltaire, who 
was writing plays when he died at 
84. Geneva is Shaw’s forty - ninth 
play, and he is now working on his 
fiftieth. 

Shaw is the world’s most successful 
self-advertising agency. His wit and 
startling opinions on every subject un- 
der the sun have made him famous in 
some fields just as his vegetarianism 
and Socialism have made him famous 
in others. One of his plays, Pygma- 
lion, achieved a mass audience last 
year when it was made into a hit 
movie. His skill as a publicist has 
made his white-bearded, benignly 
Mephistopholean face and the initials 
G. B. S. known wherever type is print- 
ed. With characteristic modesty he 
publicly acknowledges himself to be 
the world’s greatest playwright. Some 
of his plays, notably Saint Joan, are 
already rated as at least semi-classics. 
Other well-known plays dre Arms and 
the Man, Major Barbara, Back to 
Methuselah, Androcles and the Lion, 
Candida and Man and Superman. 

Geneva, which went to Broadway 
from a Canadian tour, shocked his 
left-wing friends when first produced 
in August, 1938, at the Malvern Fes- 
tival in England. Its big scene, the 
trial of three dictators—Herr Battler, 
Signor Bombardone and General Flan- 
co—before the League of Nations, did 
not give the dictators the worst of it 
in the first version. (Shaw has been 
steadily re-writing Geneva to keep 
pace with European events). 


[IS Socialist friends accused him of 

admiration for Hitler and Musso- 
lini. Shaw replied that although he 
“would not like Hitler in Great Brit- 
ain,” yet he “was not sure that it would 
not be an improvement over the so- 
called democracy that is not real de- 
mocracy at all.” Though an “ad- 
vanced” Socialist who believes in ab- 
solute equality of income for all, Shaw 
has never thought the mass capable of 
governing itself. His rather pessimis- 
tic conclusion to Geneva is that “Man 
is not a political animal.” 

Like most of Shaw’s sayings, that is 
probably half jest and half earnest. 
He long ago learned that the best way 
to get people to listen to his opinions 
was to make them laugh and make 
them gasp. 

“I found that I had only to say 
with perfect sincerity what I seriously 
meant, just as it struck me, to make 
everybody laugh,” Shaw once said. 
“My method is to take the utmost 
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trouble to find the right thing to say, 
then say it with the utmost levity. And 
all the time the real joke is that I am 
in earnest.” 


EORGE Bernard Shaw, who has 

had more influence on the course 
of the 20th century English-speaking 
theater than any other man, was born 
to a shabby-genteel Irish family in 
Dublin on July 26, 1856, His father, a 
wholesale grain dealer who was also 
a drunkard and ashamed of it, was re- 
lated to the Irish nobility. His son 
was a born rebel. 

He rebelled at going to school, and 
quit at 15 to take a clerkship in a real 
estate office. He rebelled at the An- 
glican church. Finally, convinced that 
he was a genius to whom Ireland of- 
fered no opportunity,'he threw his 
job in the face of his startled employer 
(who had raised’ him in four years 
from $54 to $420 a year), and went to 
London in 1876 to join his mdther. 
Somewhat of a rebel herself; she had 
left her husband four years earlier to 
make a living teaching music, 

Shaw, convinced he was a superior 
person whom the world would sooner 
or later recognize, set himself grimly 
to the practice of journalism. “Prac- 
tice” it was, since the man who later 
made a million by his pen says that 
from 1876 to 1885 he made only 6 
pounds ($30) by writing. 

He worked steadily, however, writ- 
ing five novels—none were accepted— 
at the steady rate of five pages a day. 
Later Shaw said of his works: “They 
are the result of perfectly straight- 
forward drudgery, persevered in 
every day for 25 years.” The tide 
turned for him in 1885, when his 
friend William Archer got him a job 
as art critic for The World, a weekly 
paper. For the next decade, as an art, 
music and drama critic Shaw was a 





brilliant, witty and savage apostle o/ 
modernity and Socialism, leading th. 
British crusade for Wagner’s musi 
and Ibsen’s plays. 

Long before his first play, Widou 
er’s Houses, was performed in 1892 h 
had established his reputation as 
writer and radical, As a young ma 


with red whiskers and cracked boots. 


Shaw in 1884 joined the newly-found 
ed Fabian Society, which became th. 
most important Socialist group i 
Great Britain. 


HAW, already a brilliant pamphle 
eer, forced himself to become ; 
good speaker. For years, long after h: 
became rich and famous, he spoke fo: 
Socialism, from platforms or soap 
boxes, on an average of three times 
fortnight. He had his turn at practica! 
politics when, from 1897 to 1903, h 
was a Borough Councillor for St. Pan- 
cras, London, 

An atheist whose only God is a: 
imperfect Life Force struggling to ex- 
press itself more perfectly, Shaw is 
against the Christian religion becaus: 
he believes its worship of Christ as 
God obscures the Christ he sees as a 
revolutionary moralist. “I am a moral 
revolutionary,” he says of himself, 
“interested not in the class war but 
in the struggle between vitality and 
the artificial system of morality.” He 
calls his comedies, designed to waken 
people to his ideas, “pins to stick in 
pigs.” 

A vegetarian, Shaw assured th: 
meatless British public during the 
World War they would not become 
like him: “There are millions of vege 
tarians in the world, but only one 
Bernard Shaw.” That was shortly) 
after he had scandalized Britons by 
saying that if the soldiers had any 
sense they would shoot their officers 
and go home. 


N 1900 Shaw married Charlotte 

Payne - Townsend, a_ well-to-do 
Irishwoman and, fellow Fabian, who 
nursed him through an illness in 1898 
They have no children. Shaw once de- 
clared: “If I were a woman I should 
refuse to have a child for less than 
$10,000. A nation that will not guar- 
antee the proper nurture of its chil- 
dren does not deserve to have them.” 

With his wife Shaw has traveled 
widely on the continent. In 1931, in 
company with Lady Astor and Lord 
Lothian, now British Ambassador 
here, he visited Russia and had a two 
hour audience with Stalin. He has 
visited the United States a few times. 
In this connection, he has said: “! 
have been careful never to say a civil 
word to the United States. And they 
just adore me.” 

Today the aging but still active play 
wright and philosopher spends most 
of his time at his country home, Ayot 
St. Lawrence, in a small village wher 
he is a financial pillar of the church 
in which he has never set foot. There. 
in a garden workhouse that revolves 
to catch the sun, he works on his plays 
and at the job of publicizing the per 
sonality and opinions of George Ber 
nard Shaw. 
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About Movie-Goers 


‘OLONEL Straw Ballot was in high 
spirits as he reached the home of 
iis friend Joe Doaks. 

“What’s the good word this week, 
Colonel?” asked Joe, escorting the old 
-entleman into the parlor for their 
-eekly chat. “Who’s leading in the 
big Presidential race out yonder?” 

“I’m giving politics a rest, Mr. 
Doaks,” the Colonel replied. “A man 
| was interviewing last week gave me 
in idea for this week’s survey. I had 
stopped him on the street to ask him 
ibout his present Presidential choice, 
nd after naming his favorite he hur- 
ied off with the remark, ‘Excuse me, 

ister, I’ve heard that politics is the 
reatest show on earth, but right now 
i'm off to the movies.’ ” 

Joe Doaks joined the Colonel in a 


' 
| VOIDING politics for a change, Colonel Ballot this week upsets the popular 
| f belief that small-towners are the most inveterate movie-goers and see all 
| the new features because there’s nothing else for them to do. 
| finds, are the ones most addicted to-the cinema: 


National 

Metropolitan Medium-sized Small Composite 

Attendance Frequency " Centers Cities Towns Rural Average 

Weekly or oftener ...... 41.6% 31.8% 25.6% 15.4% 27.7% 
Several times yearly ..... 52.3 56.8 59.7 69.2 60.4 
EEE. dev cscepe vtess 6.1 11.4 14,7 15.4 11.9 


ood Jaugh at that one, then added, 
But don’t tell me you spent all this 
eek seeing the movies?” 


“Not quite that, sir,” answered the 
Colonel, “but I did spend the week 
isking citizens everywhere if they go 
to the movies and how often. As a 
natter of fact I’ve succeeded in divid- 
ng the entire adult population of the 
|. §. into three groups, namely: those 
vho go to movies once a week or 
ftener, those who attend ‘several times 
| year’, and those who never go.” 

“I guess you couldn’t find more than 

handful of persons who never go,” 
loe put in. 

“On the contrary, I did, sir,” the 
Colonel replied. “On this trip, which 
covered every state in the Union, every 

inth person on the average said he 
iever goes to the movies. It’s not 
lways a case of whether they want 
o or not, Mr. Doaks. Aside from those 
individuals who give religious or 
noral reasons for not wishing to go 
io the movies, there are many who 
annot attend because of lasting ill- 
ess or physical affliction, many. who 
imply can’t afford it, and a great 
umber who live in sections of the 
ountry where there are no theaters. 

“One interesting discovery,” the 
‘olonel went on, “was that there’s 
othing in that old saying you hear 
bout small-towners going to all the 
iovies because there’s nothing else 

» do.” 

“What are the actual figures, Col- 
nel?” asked Joe. " 








Colonel Ballot produced the totals. 
“Notice, Mr. Doaks,” he pointed out, 
“how both the percentage of movie- 
goers and the frequency of attendance 
are in direct proportion to the density 
of population. In the large metropoli- 
tan areas, where not only the number 
of movie houses but the variety of 
pictures offered at any one time is 
greatest, I found that 41.6 per cent of 
the population attends once a week 
or oftener, while only 6 per cent does 
not go at all. Now, both of those 
percentages change proportionately as 
the density of the population decreases, 
until we find that in the rural areas 
only 15.4 per cent of the population 
goes to the movies weekly or oftener, 
and that an additional 15.4 per cent 
does not go at all.” 

The old gentleman stood up, ex- 
amined his reflection in the mirror 











Urbanites, he 





above the mantel, straightened his tte, 
and ran-one hand over his chin whisk- 
ers. “Incidentally,” he said, “I might 
add that more than once on this trip 
[ was mistaken for a movie character 
myself.” 

“Which one?” asked Joe, accom- 
panying his friend to the door. 

Colonel Ballot consulted his cuff, 
then hastily snapped it back up his 
sleeve. “I—uh—did not keep the score 
on that question, sir,” he replied. And 
with that he was off on another of 
his tours for PATHFINDER. 











Where Is Your 
Rupture? 
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Check here and mail this chart 


F YOU have reducible rupture, let me 

send you Free Facts about an im- 
proved kind of truss with Air-Cushion 
Pad (no springs)—a low-priced inven- 
tion that has enabled many thousands 
to forget their rupture worries. Free 
measurement chart, for man, woman 
or child, is easily filled out. This Appli- 
ance will be made especially for you, 
for your personal requirements, and is 
not a ready-made truss. It is SENT ON 
TRIAL to prove its merits. If it fails to 
give you — support, carefree 
comfort and entire freedom from the 
physical and mental handicaps of rup- 
ture, return it and the trial costs you 
nothin All correspondence confiden- 
tial—all information free. BEWAREOF 
IMITATIONS—the genuine BROOKS 
is not sold in stores or through mail- 
order houses. Don’t postpone your com- 
fort another day. Send your name and 
address, together with chart, at once. 


H. C. Brooks, 519-K, State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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of your address label right now. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Naming The Navy 


UR story on the United States 

Navy, beginning on page 3, is a 
regular battleship of a piece; weighty, 
important, and firing 16-inch salvoes 
of information and statistics. Just as 
capital ships must have their tenders, 
so must our lead story. So here we 
are, wallowing humbly along in its 
wake with our cargo of minor in- 
formation. 

What we want to do is tell you how 
our warships are named. We had 
some vague idea that a formula was 
followed, but we never got it down in 
short form until last week. With the 
help of the Navy Department we work- 
ed it out like this: 


NAMES FOR AMERICAN WARSHIPS 
Source of Name 

States 

Large Cities 

Historic Battles of 

Ships 

Aviation Pioneers 

Officers and En- 








Type of Vessel 
Battleship 


Cruiser 
Aircraft Carrier 


Aircraft Tenders 
Destroyers, Trans- 


ports, Submarine listed Men of Navy 
Tenders, Survey and Marine Corps 
Ships 


Fish; Denizens of 
the Deep 
Small Cities 


Submarines 


Gunboats 

Submarine chasers are given numbers 
preceded by the initials SC. Vessels con- 
verted from one service to another retain 
their old names. 


As a special favor to the Navy De- 
partment—which didn’t actually make 
the request but looked somewhat 
pleading, what with all the spy scares 
around—we’re asking all readers to 
commit the above chart to memory and 
then burn this page. Can’t be too 
careful these days. 

———————<7—< 


Picketed Premiere 


R a town whose primary business 

is not the making of movies, 
Washington has about as many gaudy 
premieres as any city. Last week we 
had one that offered the usual crowds, 
searchlights, autograph hunters, top- 
hatted socialites and one or two per- 
sons merely trying to get in to see a 
movie. It also offered a line of pick- 
ets objecting to what they called a 
paradox. 

The premiere was that of “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois.” The paradox lay in 
the fact that the screen biography of 
the Great Emancipator was being 
shown in a theater that did not permit 
Negroes to enter. 

Well, we know something that the 
pickets apparently didn’t know. Not 
only was there a Negro in the audi- 
ence but he gained admittance to the 
premiere (and received $25 in cash) 
because he had won a contest to dis- 
cover the man who most resembles 
Abraham Lincoln. He is Thomas P. 
Bomar, Post Office mail clerk and a 
descendant of a slave freed by Lincoln. 





International 
Bomar: The Pickets Didn’t Know 


That’s all there is to this note, unless 
you'd like to know that “Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois” was no box-office smash. 
The management had to yank it after 
a very brief run and replace it with 
“The Invisible Man Returns.” 


EDUCATION 
Brilliant Boy 


In Superior, Wis., everybody thought 
18-year-old William Max Rogge a 
model boy. A year after he had moved 
from Foxboro, where his father had 
been a Douglas County supervisor, fel- 
low high school students elected him 
class president. Schoolroom brilliance 
had won him a straight A average. 
Admiring neighbors thought it only 
right last June when the University of 
Wisconsin awarded record - winning 
William Rogge a scholarship in agri- 
culture. 

Last week in a Duluth, Minn., court- 
room, just across the St. Louis River 
from Superior, William Rogge ac- 
quired another sort of record. In No- 
vember, it was revealed, he had brok- 
en into a Duluth home and stolen $28, 
a topcoat and the householder’s auto- 
mobile. Police picked Rogge and the 
car up on the University campus. 

Last week William Rogge pleaded 
guilty to first degree robbery, for 
which the penalty is five to forty 
years. 


School Shorts 


@ An alumnus of the class of 1934 
and only 26 years old, William Smith 
Kilpatrick was named president of 
Cedarville College (116 students, 13 
faculty members), Cedarville, Ohio. 














@ To encourage high school and 
junior college students’to control dis- 
eases which may spread, the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service has issued a 25-cenf, 
124-page booklet entitled Commun- 
icable Diseases. Basic facts about 40 
common “catching” ailments are 
listed. 








RELIGION ° 


Popping the Question 

Time reputedly was when the con- 
ventional suitor would slide from a 
horsehair sofa in the front parlor of 
his beloved’s home and, on bended 
knee, propose marriage. Today he is 
more likely to pull on the emergenc 
brake, untangle himself from th: 
steering wheel and casually pop the 
question. For 25 per cent of moder» 
marriage proposals are made in auto- 
mobiles, and only 23 per cent in th 
girl’s home. 

Such was the conclusion of the [: 
stitute of Family Relations last wee\, 
after completion of a study of 1,18! 
proposals in Los Angeles, Calif. Othe 
favorite places, times and methods fo 
asking a girl’s hand in marriage, a 
cording to the survey, were: in publi 
places (streets, parks, restaurant; 
etc.) —20 per cent; while traveling o 
vacationing—13 per cent; at parties 
dinners or dances—10 per cent; b 
mail—6 per cent; and miscellaneou 
—3 per cent. 

As for the modern technique of pro 
posing, Dr. Paul Popenoe, general di 
rector of the Institute, considered i! 
disgracefully unromantic, A _ typical! 
method, he said, was “for the young 
couple to be looking into a furniture 
store window when the man inquires, 
‘How about you and me fixing up a 
little love nest, huh?’ ” 

Among actual cases reported during 
the survey, Dr. Popenoe cited one of « 
man who popped the question as 2 
rattlesnake frightened the girl into his 
arms, In another instance, a rancher 
discovered a vacancy in a school near 
his home. He promptly wrote to a 
young teacher, advising her to appl) 
for the position and adding that he 
would like to marry her if she got the 
job. 





Oe 


Briefs 


g So that “snow birds” will not b« 
forced to choose between their church 
“and a recreation as wholesome as 
skiing,” the Rev. Paul B. James, Epis- 
copal clergyman of Seattle, Wash., an- 
nounced he would conduct morning 
prayer in the regular Sunday ski train 
running to the Cascade Mountains. 


@ Inserted by the Rev. John Stew- 
art of the Mineola, Ia., Baptist Church, 
this advertisement appeared in the 
Mineola Herald-Express: “Lost or 
strayed: Undetermined number of 
Baptists from church services. Hope 
to find them at church next Sunday 
morning.” 


@ Concerned with “an increasing 
number of bachelors and old maids 
and a falling birth rate,” Mayor Fred 
E, Perry of Gardner, Mass., had this 
to say to unemployed in his city: “If 
a than without a job in this city wants 
to get married, he has my blessing 
and benediction, and I'll see to it that 
he gets a public welfare job.” 
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OUR NAVY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


, Hemisphere, north and south? If 
it limits itself to the first problem, 
Naval expansion can be limited also. 
Kut if it assumes either the second or 
third problem, or all three, it must be 
prepared to support a Navy that is 
not only “second to none” but also 

s stfong as a possible combination 
of several. 

e The United States must weigh the 
possibility that Germany will defeat 
Britain and France, in which case 
Germany would take possession of the 
British fleet and probably become ac- 
tive in South American waters. The 
United States must also weigh the pos- 
sibility of an offensive coalition of 
navies. Such a coalition might con- 
ceivably be made up of Germany, Italy, 
Russia and Japan. 

e Although much can be said against 
ie idea of a two-ocean Navy, the 


Fleet Facts> 


HE fleet is the heart of the Navy. 


th 





the backbone of the fleet, 
offense and defense, 


the Atlantic; even should the Nazis 
take over the British fleet, they will 
be too exhausted after their victory to 
pick a fight with America. 

@ It is even more absurd to suggest 
the menace of a coalition by Germany, 


Italy, Russia and Japan; such a sug- 
gestion presupposes that all four coun- 
tries could meet on a common ground 
and have a common enmity for Amer- 
ica; moreover, it is hardly likely that 
they would want to weaken their own 
home defenses by sending their navies 
far away to attack America. 

# It is highly improbable that 
Washington diplomacy would be so 
stupid as to maneuver the nation into 
war with Japan at a time when the 
Atlantic was seriously threatened. 

@ Big-Navy advocates have a seduc- 
tive way of making the American peo- 
ple tolerate the huge tax burden neces- 
sitated by extraordinary naval expen- 
ditures. The Navy, they say, is the 
creature of our foreign policy, existing 
merely to support that policy while 


. 


It is subdivided into four major forces: 
Batlle Force, Scouting Force, Submarine Force and Base Force... 
battleships are huge fortresses designed both for 
Mounting the biggest guns in the Navy, they 


e As 


are capable 


of speeds up to 30 knots, but they lack the maneuverability of the smaller fleet 


units... 


e@ There are both light and heavy cruisers. 
to battleships, but much lighter in weight and armor plate. 


These are next in size 
Versatile and 


swift, they must depend on their maneuverability to elude heavier enemy craft. 
They are used ya greed to locate enemy ferces, raid enemy commerce .and 
a 


take part in generai attack . 


. - @ Destroyers are the fleet’s tiny war dogs. 


Ranging from 2,000 to 1,200 tons, their function is to attack, harass and destroy 


every type of enemy craft, as well as to scout. 


Their primary weapon is the 


torpedo, but they are also equipped with depth charges and small guns ., . 
@e Submarines may be put to many uses in time of war, striking at enemy 
commerce, locating enemy forces, observing enemy coasts, planting mines and 


assisting in general attack ... 


as floating bases for the aerial arm of the fleet. 
armament, they remain some distance from the firing line .. . 


e Aircraft carriers, as their name implies, exist 


Equipped with defensive 
@ Minelayers 


and minesweepers exist to engage in the perilous business of planting mines 
against the enemy and of clearing sea lanes of enemy mines... @ Aircraft 
has become an essential part of the fleet for purposes of fighting, bombing, 
torpedoing, observing, scouting and patrolling. 


United States must give sober thought 
to such contingencies as this: If Ger- 
many conquers the Allies and takes 
over the British fleet, America will 
face an Atlantic threat. If at the same 
time, the United States clashes with 
Japan, it Will face not only an Atlantic 
threat but a Pacific threat as well. 


. Points of Criticism 


Arguing along these lines, Big-Navy 
1dvocates hold that the American fleet 
must be made stronger and stronger 
because long-term national security 
demands it as long as international ag- 
gression disturbs the world. Con- 
trary-wise, critics of lavish naval ex- 
penditures maintain that expansion of 
the American fleet will naturally ex- 
ite suspicion and intensify the naval 
race everywhere. Among their other 
points are these: 

® The American defense problem 
hould be confined to American shores; 
ve have no business trying to police 
listant sea areas; hemispherical de- 
‘ense is a practical impossibility. 

e It is absurd to conjure up a Ger- 
1an bogeyman by ‘saying that Ger- 
nany may become a threat to us in 








protecting our shores, our commerce 
and our overseas possessions. Actual- 
ly, however, there is no little reason 
to believe that the contrary is true— 
that our foreign policy is the creature 
of our Navy, the child rather than the 
parent. Thus, for example, it may be 
said that our imperialistic “dollar di- 
plomacy” grew out of our Navy’s ex- 
cursions. In other words, we are in 
some places now where we might not 
have gone had the Navy not gone there 
first, and it is a question whether the 
places are worth retaining. 


... The Official View 


Such are some of the main argu- 
ments that fly back and forth between 
those who favor a big Navy and those 
who hold that big navies are a con- 
stant menace to world peace and a 
constant drain on the pockets of the 
public. The official view of the Navy 
Department is the Big-Navy view. It 
holds that the United States must 
stand fully prepared in a warring 
world and that the first line of prepa- 
ration, the first line of defense, is the 
Navy. As Secretary Charles Edison 
has expressed it, it is a case of enlight- 





Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves prompily because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. No matter how many medicines 


you have tried, tell your druggist to sell 
you .a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding that you are to like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you are 
to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


AGENT A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 


demonstration. Dealers buy 8 to12. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name 
strator sample plan. Ali Free. 


uick for facts and Demon- 
SIGNAL CO., Dept, W-182A Wainut Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY aZfome 


Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.1165, Hamilton, Ont 
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TOMBSTONES *7% + 


Direct, to you—Save Money—Genuine Beautiful 
ROCKDALE Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- 
tion or Money Back. Free lettering. Freight 
paid. Free catalog. Compare our prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO., Dept. 101, Joliet, TMi. 
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Cash When Sick 
Over 120,000 People Have Already 


Provided a Cash Income 
Up to $100 a Month 


Sick benefits up to $100 a month when you are laid 

up from ANY kind of sickness will be paid under a 
New health policy now issued by the National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co. 
Men from ages 18 to 69 and women from ages 18 to 
59—whether employed or _—_ who are now in 
good health are eligible. capes to fill out. 
No medical examination at. 

Sickness strikes suddenly and unexpectedly. It al- 
Ways causes greatly increased expenses and usually a 
reduced income. Over 120,000 people have already 
bought National Protective health policies. 
and one-half million dollars have been promptly paid 


in nefits to policyholders. 
"SEND 'N MONE ¥. —_, write your name, » eldest: age 


and sex to a Nation tective Insurance Pick wick 
Building, Kansas aitr Mo., and they will mail you a policy 
for 10 days’ Free Inspection. See m4 ay 4 first and if you 
are satisfied, then send us $3. a for 
nearly five months. This offer is nited, 0 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 








Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Messing 5 Ravin’ to Go ~ 
The liver should pour ints of ._— 


bile into your fonda an mais If the e is not flow 

ing freely, your food may not digest. It may just 
decay in the bowels, Gas bloats up your sto 

You Ft constipated, You feel sour, sunk and the 
— looks punk, 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little neti 
to get these two pints of bile flowing freel 
make you feel “up and up.” in 
bile tlow freely. For a FREE trial supply of 
ro nang Little Liver Pills, se and 

ress on @ penny posteaed te to Carter’ 
42nd Street, New York City. Or ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name, 10¢ and ase | at all drug 
stores, Stubbornly refuse anything else, 





Size and Mon your choice 
My~ ames $ 4 boxes Rosebud i at 
salve and new catalog. 


each. Order 4 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., BOX 26, Woouspono, MARYLAND. 
DRY... TICKLING... WORRYING 


COUGHS 


are quickly relieved by the 
PERTUSSIN “Moist-Throat” Method 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and bag mee often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. Then you cough. 
Pertussin stimulates these glands to oon 
out their natural moisture so that the p' 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly — 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as ions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syru ond 
children and grownups. Many ponies are 
prescribed certussin for over 30 years. It’s safe 
and acts aah At all drug —- For gen- 
erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 








Dept. P-15, 440 Washington St., N. Y. C. 
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TO YOU, i'youhave on open mand. Weis 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe HJD 
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Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


ened self-interest, a case of hard-head- 
ed realism in an age of fast-fading 
idealism: 

War is not a sporting event between 
evenly matched opponents. It aims to 
crush the enemy quickly and with 
minimum loss ... So I believe in 
providing crushing weapons with our 
wealth to protect our wealth 
Predatory nations will think twice be- 
fore risking conflict with a strong and 
prepared United States ... We of this 
country have been reluctant to admit 
unpleasant facts about the structure 
and working of international society, 
but we are now disillusioned and alive 
to the fact that the importance and 
security of a nation are measured di- 
rectly in terms of her ability to de- 
fend her interests. 


. . « Fleet and Organization 

The defensive ability of the United 
States depends chiefly on the Navy, 
and the heart of the Navy is the fleet. 
In terms of ton- 
nage, the American 
fleet today is sec- 
ond only to that of 
Great Britain. It 





is a magnificent of other major world powers. 
floating armada of 

steel and = guns built, tl 

whose. total ton- approximations: 

nage is about Great Britain 


1,795,000 — built, 


building and im- gt PE ee 
mediately planned. Framce i..0..2006 
In fact, because of Italy epee Pre ee 
Britain’s naval Germany hd eiie ns 
losses since last Er ge 
September, the NOTE: 
United States abroad, this 


Navy today is 
probably the 
strongest in the 


tal qualifications. 


rent sea warfare 


world. In any 

case, if present or less hypothetical. 
expansion plans 

are carried 

through, it will in approximations 


all likelihood have 
a fleet of at least 
2,000,000 tons by 
1945—the world’s 
best. 

Backbone of the fleet is the battle- 
ship force, around which revolves all 
naval action. As now constituted, the 
U. S. fleet has 15 battleships in serv- 
ice. Afloat with these are 37 cruisers, 
five aircraft carriers, 230 destroyers, 
96 submarines, numerous minelayers 
and minesweepers, and small auxil- 
iary craft serving as non-combatant 
supply, repair and service vessels (for 
a full tabulation, see page 3). In ad- 
dition, the United States fleet has 2,132 
airplanes variously designed to fight, 
bomb, torpedo, observe, scout and pa- 
trol. So important is aircraft to the 
fleet that the Navy is planning to equip 
itself with as many as 6,000 planes be- 
tween now and 1945. 

The organization behind this great 
sea force begins at the top with the 
President of the United States—Com~ 
mander-in-Chief ex officio. Next in 
line, in the President’s. Cabinet, is the 
civilian Secretary of the Navy (Charles 
Edison) who has among his principal 
advisers an Assistant Secretary, the 


~ 


Relative Strength 


N TERMS of tonnage, this table 
shows the strength of the United 
States Navy in relation to the navfes 


ering craft both built and being 
the figures are round-number 


United States ..... 


Owing to secret building 
statistical 
must necessarily be read with men- 


cause of losses suffered in the cur- 
Britain’s naval leadership is more 


above figures may nevertheless be 
regarded as reasonably accurate, the 
representing esti- 
mates made by experts who follow 
the course of naval affairs through- 
out the world from day to day. 


fs 
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Chief of Naval Operations (Admi;;| 
Harold R. Stark) and the heads of | 
eight bureaus into which*the Navy < 
partment is divided—Navigation, 0 
nance, Engineering, Aeronautics, (: 
struction and Repair, Yards and Dox 
Supplies and Accounts, and Medic 
and Surgery. 

This departmental set-up directs | 
Navy in all its many branches. It r: 
the fleet, plans for war, supervise 
giant network of shore establishme: 
and controls the routine but comp! 
daily affairs of America’s naval wo: 
Among other things, the Navy Depa 
ment runs-11 Navy yards, nine o: 
nance plants, 11 ammunition depoi,, 
the War College at Newport, R. L, ani 
the officer-making Naval Academy) 
Annapolis. Day in and day out, it 
engaged in a thousand and one 
tivities on land and sea and in tly 
sky—it broadcasts time signals, p: 
pares secret codes, makes maps, bu 
food, manuf: 
tures explosiv: 
designs ships, ani 
goes deep into thi 
field of scienti! 
research and ex- 
periment. Ani 
these are but a fe 
of the jobs that 
must be done io 
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santcguatl 2,000,000 

mica 1,795,000 keep the fleet 
evban sex 1,000,000 and ready. 
caaMed 800,000 

seGtw cds 700,000 * . . Personne! 
BA 520,000 
Wee tn 325,000 Apart Hem | 





civilian employ: 

the personnel of 
the United States 
Navy (including 
Marines) is e) 
pected to reach a 
total of 187,382 i 

fiscal 1941—12,142 
officers and 175,2,)\) 
enlisted men, an 
increase of mor 
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Moreover, be- 







with Germany, 






However, the 







1940. The senior 
or top-ranking 
officer is the Chic 
of Naval Opera- 
tions. Next in importance is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet (Admiral James O. Richardson) 
who is in immediate command of 3!! 
battle forces. Following him are rea! 
admirals, captains, commanders, liecu- 
tenant commanders, lieutenants, lieu 
tenants (junior grade), and ensigns. 
Upon this personnel and organiza- 
tion depends the effectiveness of thi 
United States Navy. For howeve: 
strong it may be, the fleet of and b) 
itself would be of little value if th 
men running it lacked training, intelli- 
gence, courage or morale. On this 
point, although much can be charged 
against bureaucratic mistakes an 
shortsightedness in America’s sea 4l- 
fairs, the American people apparent! 
can rest assured, for the character an‘ 
ability of the nation’s naval men ar 
rated as about the finest anywhere. 
For the 15 billion dollars they hay: 
spent on it since 1917, the people © 
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it is even more expensive than it is 
formidable, and taxpayers must pay 
for it. Whether it is worth the cost 
or not is therefore a question that may 
reasonably be raised as Congress 
moves forward to authorize huge new 
ival outlays, The question is whether 
ir Navy is being made too big and 
costly or whether the dangers of our 
warring world are making expansion 
iescapably necessary. Whatever the 
iswer, there can be no doubt at this 
time that the United States seems 
crimly determined to keep its sea arm 
strong and limber—a weapon fit to 
eet the full force of any foe. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS. 
a rs we gee : 





ACCESSORIES THAT SPREAD HOME CHEER 


6589—Pamiliar old chairs look excitingly new with 
this lovely crocheted chair set and pillow to match. 


The chair back piece 

dsome scarf ends, too. They are easily 
worked up in string. Full details are included with 
the number, 


2413—The china closet spills gayly out to decorate 
these towels and to make any kitchen bright and 
cheery. The cross-stitch designs are in either a rain- 
bow variety of colors or in just two shades to match 
the predominate color notes of the kitchen. Pull de- 
tails are included with the number. 








priced at 15c each (coin), Address Needlecraft 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Lighth Ave., New York. 








HOUSEHOLD 
Fish Chowder 


For a tasty fish dish that is almost 
a meal in itself, try this old-fashioned 
recipe for fish chowder. 

Ingredients: One - fourth pound fat 
salt pork; six small potatoes (sliced) ; 
two cups raw fish (boned and diced) ; 
two onions (chopped); three cups 
boiling water; one pint milk; three 
hard biscuits (other bread or crack- 
ers may be substituted), and salt and 
pepper to season. 

Directions: Fry pork in deep kettle 
until crisp. Remove pork and add fish, 
potatoes and onions to fat. Cover with 
boiling water and allow to simmer for 
half hour, or until potatoes are tender. 
Then add the milk and cook five min- 
utes more. Just before serving, add the 
biscuits and seasoning. 


Vegetable Time-Table 


Overcooking harms most vegetables. 
To avoid this, put this handy _ time- 
table in a convenient place for ready 
reference: 











Vegetable Boiled Steamed Baked 
Minutes Minutes Minutes 

Artichokes 40 45—60 
Beans (lima) 20—40 60 
Beans (string) 15—45 60 
Beets (in skins) 45 60 
Cabbage (cut) 10—20 25 
Cauliflower 20—30 30 
Chard 60 90 
Celery 30 45 
Corn (ear) 5—10 15 20 
Eggplant (whole) 30 40 45 
Onions 45 60 60 
Parsnips 60 75 75 
Peas (green) 20—40 35—50 
Peppers 20—30 30 30 
Potatoes 20—40 60 45—60 
Potatoes (sweet) 40 40 45—60 
Pumpkin (cubes) 30 45 60 
Spinach 20 30 
Squash (cubes) 20—40 50 60 
Tomatoes 5—15 15—20 
Turnips 30—60 


These, of course, are the approxi- 
mate time requirements, The size, age 
and condition of the vegetables, as 
well as the type of utensil and stove 
used, all cause some variation in the 
time needed for cooking, 


Week’s Hints 


@ Nuts may be added to almost any 
recipe for cakes, cookies, muffins, 
bread, biscuits or waffles in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth to one-half cup 
shelled nuts to every cup of flour used. 





@ Wallpaper can be cleaned with a 
flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 


@ Banana, mashed and thinned with - 


a little orange juice and a few drops 
of lemon juice, makes a tasty spread 
for graham crackers, 


@ To remove the odor of onions 
from the hands, wash first in cold 
water, then in hot, soapy water. 


g Try nutmeg in your mashed white 
potatoes. 
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Here’s amazing way to 


Relieve ‘Regular’ Pains 


Mrs. J. C. Lawson writes: “J was undernour- 
ished, had cramps, headaches and back- 
ache, associated with my monthly periods. 
I took Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 
Jor a while, gained strength, and was 
greatly relieved of these pains.” 

For over 70 years, countless thousands of 

_women, who suffered functional monthly 
pains, have taken Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription over a rest of time—and have been 
overjoyed to find that this famous remedy has 
helped them ward off such monthly discomforts. 

Most amazing, this scientific remedy, formu- 
lated by a practicing physician, is guaranteed to 
contain no harmful drugs—no narcotics. In a 
truly scientific way, itimproves nutritional assimi- 
lation; helps build you up and so increases 
resistance and fortifies you against 
pain. Lessens nervousness during this trying 
period. 

Don’t suffer one unnecessary moment from 
such monthly discomfort. Get Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription from your druggist, or write 
Dr. Pierce, Dept. 28, Buffalo, N. Y., for generous 
free sample. Discover how wonderfully it acts to 
relieve you of “Regular” pains, } 


This Home-Mixed 
Cough Remedyis 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicine usually contain a large 
quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home. 
Take 2 cups of granulated sugar and 1 cup of 
water, and stir a few moments until dissolved. 
No cooking! No trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 244 ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of truly 
wonderful medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It makes a real saving for you, because it 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It lasts a long time, never spoils and 
children love it. 

This is actuall 








a surprisingly: effective, 
quick-acting cou remedy. Ab ong: you 
feel it tak ng hold. It loosens the je » 
soothes the irritated membranes @ fi es 
breathing easy. You’ve never seen anything 
better for prompt and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norw 
Pine and palatable aiacol, in concentra 
form, @ most reliable, soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every Way. 
ee eeOOOOO OO 


heme £-F-1a-me fol lal-d ae 


@ Now, at home; you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from test 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small 
does it—or your money back. Used for 28 years by thou. 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active co agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. 

does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in, One 

tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new 
appears. Eeay to prove by tinting » test losk at yom ° 
60¢ at drug or toilet counters on a money-back 

Retain your youthful charm. Get BROW NAT P 









WATER LILIES 2 for #1 a: #25 

One each Marliac Pink, Yellow—Guaranteed! Prom 

World's Largest Water Gardens. Iris, Peonies, Water 

i, fw re - NOW—or write for Free Catalog. 
ew ces 

SMILEY’S WATER GARDENS, Dept. P, Seward, Nebr. 
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W. don’t promise you'll double your salary 
tomorrow, BUT—if constipation’s making you 
grouchy and logy on the job—see how quickly you'll 

in normal pep, snap and ambition with FEEN- 
A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way to relief. 
You get all FEEN-A-MINT’s famous benefits 
simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: “It seems 
just like magic!’’ Millions rely on FEEN-A-MINT. 
Get a package today and try it yourself. 


FEEN-A-MINT ss 
Rheumatism: 


the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few ar - 
money back. n't suffer. Clip this ad now 
reminder to ask your druggist for NURITO t toden. 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suf- 
fered real embarrassment because their 
plate dropped, slipped or wabbled at 
just the wrong time. Do not live in 
fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alka- 
line (non-acid) ee on your plates. 
Holds false teeth more firmly, so they 
feel more comfortable. Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). 











Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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History tells pow Hen Sin 


ald mse _4 with food 
’ and FL Don’t be 
i oitene yoursutfering 


MAKE THIS 25c NO-RISK UDGA TEST 
Siomentopeaice UDSA. ryt ferrohet ot Mieavand 
estion, Pains, for 


Stom- 

me hp | 

ing Seneation Get a 25¢ box of UsenYabuers today. Absolutely 

FoR SALE AT GOOD DRUG STO S EVERYWHERE. 
MEN, quent night rising, pains 
in back and legs, nerv- 
ousness, -burning urine, etc., you 
should read how these symptoms, 
common to men past 40—might 
indicate a serious condition and 
learn about our mild and effec- 
tive treatment. Send for our in- 


formative and well-illustrated FREE 
BOOKLET now. No obligations. 


if you suffer from fre- 


mill ds 


Ta ae DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 
fee 


326 So. Santa Fe 
SALINA, KANSAS 


@) SAVE ONE-HALF 
| OR MORE! | 


ROOFLESS % PARTIAL 

$ Qe 85] Jie make FALSE TEETH that ft you by MAIL 

ney-Bac 

$35 seo D NO “MONEY ilouagantee 

- of Satis Satisfaction 
ith-forms, directions, etc. 

Dept. 2-478 - GARY, IND. 





Match Puzzle Jumps 


Here is one way of jumping the 
matches in last week’s 12-match puz- 
zle to get six pairs of crossed matches 
in six moves—all counting being ac- 
cording to the original row of 12 
matches: 

First move the fifth match from the 
left end of the row and place it across 
the second match from that end. Then 
move the fifth match from the right 
end to the second match from that 
end. Next move the third match from 
the right end to the sixth match from 
the left end. Now place the first match 
on the right end across the fourth 
from the right end and move the 
fourth from the left end to the sixth 
from the right end. Finally, place the 
first one on the left end across the 
third match from that end. 





Brain Teaser 


An amoeba is any of several species 
of aquatic naked rhizopods, micro- 
scopic in size. One of the simplest 
known forms of animal life, it is 
usually found in stagnant fresh water. 
Consisting of a nucleated mass of pro- 
toplasm, its method of reproduction is 
by division of the animal into two 
distinct individuals. Suppose one of 
these little creatures was placed in the 
middle of an ordinary plate where it 
divided in two, after which each half 
again divided in two, and so on at the 
rate of one such division every second. 
If the plate would be completely cov- 
ered at the end of one minute, how 
long would it take to cover just half 
the plate? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The first 
watch was worth $40; the second 
watch $90. 
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Smiles 


Orrin—I think [ll run my wife for 
Congresswoman, 

Fred—Why? 

Orrin—Because she’s so good at in- 
troducing bills into the house. 


Lawyer—And did your boy-friend 
get cold feet just before the wedding? 

Plaintiff—Just the opposite. He hot- 
footed it out of town. 


Visitor—I understand that your boy 
Josh is interested in perpetual mo- 
tion. That’s fine. 

Farmer Hawbush — Yes, and I’m 
kinder encouraged about it. For a 
time I thought that the only thing Josh 
was interested in was.perpetual rest. 


Rastus—Boy, yo’ is so thin yo’ could 
close one eye an’ pass fo’ a needle. 

Sambo—Don’t yo’ talk, big boy. Yo’ 
is so thin yo’ ma. could feed yo’ on 
grapejuice and use yo’ fo’ a tho’mom- 
eter, 


PASTIME and SMILES 
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Eastern Tourist—How does the land lie 
out this way, stranger? 

Western Native—It ain’t the land that 
lies, mister; it’s the real estate agents. 


He—Honey, how do you feel so far 
as I am concerned? 

She—The more concerned you are, 
the happier I feel. 


Genuine Marble and Granite me- 
of lasting beauty. Letter r 
FREE. + ge -b size, height ‘ 
Sh) in’, width 20 in., 8 in. 
aa stone FREE. Kiel hi 


factio' a log 
| Fy 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, gg 

Milk Crust, Water —y Weeping Skin, 
Don't give op, 1 7, Se. 
of s mie. ing, eczeme 

which “tor 35 years, has 
. real night's rest’’. Write 


‘Se CANNADAY CO.—Ecrema 


Only 
SEDALIA, MO. 
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Medicine 

Regol contains scientific 

liver medicines including 
@ very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas. 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
eee ae -— COMPANY, 1553 Old Arcade, 
Cleveland, 


If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost o 
ng. ation. Simply send name and address 

illiam S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 50-K, Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and diffe: 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a yaocst that has brough! 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
ng freedom of body and genuine comfort. 
or full information—-write today! 
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Opportunities. 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
u Want agents? Want help? Want to work up 

a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 

readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen. words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Ad@ress nearest advertising office as listed on 

page two. 










AGENTS WANTED 





ELL SACRED CALENDARS AND MOTTOES. No 
ea. Necessary. Write Special-Kut-Signs, 
iney. oO. 


BABY CHICKS 
000 CUSTOMERS in 40 different states annually 


buy 10,000,000 Davis chicks for broilers and layers. 
different breeds Sexed chicks. Poults, ducks. 





$2.90-100 (for light cockerels) and up. Free catalogue. 


e guarantee chicks for 14 days. Immediate delivery. 
is Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ramsey, Indiana. 


OLONIAL CHICES low as $5.40 per 100. World’s 

largest 5 oy Leading Breeds. Also Sexed and 
brids. Chick Almanac Free. Colonia] Poultry 
ms, ‘ened 006, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LIABLE MEN TO OPERATE MOVIE CIRCUITS 
n theatreless communities. Harn $50.00 to $100.00 
ekly. Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. 
Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 








FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


OOD PARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
daho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
orable climate. Write for “impartial advice, liter- 
- and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 

. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 





amous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
siery to friends. Write fer actual sample. Amer- 
in Mills, Dept. E-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


) Bh ge WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 


house-to-house rience or investment. Give age, 


css ee, Martord ,_ Dept. C-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
INSTRUCTION 


YOU LIKE TO DRAW, 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). 
upation. Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. P 20, Min- 
.polis, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


VENTY-FIRST CENTURY GOLDEN RULB. 25¢ 
oin each. H. Hoy, Browntown, Texas. 





oy TRAINING SCHOOLS 





MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 


uurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
go School of Nursi t.-“M-2, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 





] WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 lc green Pranklin 


tamps, rotary rforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
ch if unused). md 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
dry ~ aes Prices paid. Vernon Baker, PA-2, 
yria, io. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
iVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
— your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 

R o charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
e A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
337, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


\TENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and-advice free. 








Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 


. Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


REE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad with two negatives 
for sample Aristo Snapshots in free photo album., 
w price list and convenient film mailers sent on 
turn. Aristo, Box 119-Y, Rockford, Ill. 
r LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
rs... Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
lor Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 














ROLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 


enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. Bartow 
idio, Topeka, Kansas. ete we. 
YLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
oupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, Box 
5T, Cleveland, Ohio. 4. 

LL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
olored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
nois. 


)LLS DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 





prints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA. Wabash, Chicago. 


PLANTS 


-EE—CALENDAR FOR 1940. Large picture calen- 
dar to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spray- 
g guide for the home — A postcard with your 


cme and address will = yo bes postpaid. 
rder now — the mult asts. P. D. Pulwood, 
{ton, Georgia 


“SALESMEN WANTED 


YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can make good money 
with a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. 
) experience needed. work for right man. 
rite Rawleigh’s, Box B-2-PAT, Free t, Ti. 
TONG FOEMS WANTED 
ONGWRITERS: Original songs, poems with com- 
mercial value want for recordings. We Supply 
lelodies for poems if acce cecegeed. Hollywood Recording 
tudios, Dept. 11, Box 87, Preuss Station, Los Angeles. 
1USIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph recording, Rhyming pamphlet Free. 
eenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. 
S WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
AN 
ONGWRITERS: oe wd poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. chard Brothers, 14 Woods 
lilding, Chicago. 
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The biggest tuo-fifty 


YES SIRI: 50 for room and bath in this 


———_~==* modern, 14-story hotel. Two per- 
sons $3.50. Send for booklet “G ” today. 


voret EMPIRE "<2" 


** At the Gateway to Limes Square” 








RHYME & REASON 


KNOW where there is more wisdom 

than is found in Napoleon, Voltaire, or 
all the ministers present and to come—in 
public opinion. 








TALLEYRAND 








* * . ae 
World’s use is cold, world’s love is pain, 
World’s cruelty is bitter bane; in PHILADELPHIA 
But pain is not the fruit of pain. it's 
—E. B. BROWNING —77,6?Morrié 
vate” 25, Tob Morris worn ' 
God is with those who persevere. 
—THE KORAN 4950 Up $400 us Up 
oa % 7 
More helpful than all wisdom is one Louis E. Pike, Manager 
draught of simple human pity that will 
not forsake ps. 17th, Arch & The Parkway 
GEORGE ELIOT e 
E’en as a traveler meeting with the shade oniiaedl o-a8 ' 
Of some o’erhung tree, awhile reposes, Old Violins Wanted 


Then leaves its shelter to pursue his ways, 
So men meet friends, then part with them 
forever. 


ANY MAKE 

+g a Stradivari- 

More than 

makes "all ce $150 up to , 000, 
We buy and pay cash for certain old 
violins. If you own an old violin this 
may be worth a fortune to you. Send 
26c in coin for list of pames and prices. 


EEDERAL VIOLIN EAU, 
Dept. 237 town. Merviana 


—CODE OF MANU 
A good mind possesses a kingdom. 
—SENECA 


* * * 








Morality, when vigorously alive, sees 
farther than intellect, and provides un- 
consciously for intellectual difficulties. 


—FROUDE fe 
3S 
F 


Learn Profitable Protession 







in QO days 


Earn of Men 


at Home 









* * * 


and Women in the fooginsting 






N ec S > a , profession of Swedish Massage run as bh 
Necessity is the plea for every infringe- to $70 per wwek but many prefer to open their own 


offices. e omap from Doctors, hospitals, 
saniteriume an rivate patients come to 

“those who Guailty fy through our traming 

Reducing alone offers rich re r* 


eperialion. Write for Anatomy arte 
and book! FREE. 


ment of human freedom. It is the argu- 
ment of tyrants; it is the ereed of slaves. 


—PITT et—They're 
* * * THE C of Swedish Massage 
30 f. Adams » Dept. 269, Chicage 


A thousand years a poor man watched ( Successor to National College of Massage ) 


Before the gates of Paradise; 
But while one little nap he snatched, 
It opened and shut. Ah! was he wise? 





ee A PASSENGER TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Train with Us—We Have Jobs 
Men—19 to 50—who complete easy, home-« 








R. ALGER course in « © time are placed as Railway and 
p Bus Trafic 43> at Bp & $135 per month, 
: givs expense ting tt about our Bi 
Noble blood is an accident of fortune; a experience in ork, Ask about our’ Bi 
. ° t 
noble actions characterize the great. ’ a NDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
—GOLDONI — ae 
. . 7 
Throwgh obedience learn to command. 
—PLATO 


And he who gives a child a treat 
Makes Joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street, 
And he who gives a child a home, 
Builds palaces in Kingdom come. 


—MASEFIELD 


Livestock, 

Pets or Poul- 
try, Gets Rats 
Every Time 
K-R-O is made 


The rose and thorn, the treasure and raticide recommended 
by U.S Dept. Agr. (Bul. 


dragon, joy and sorrow, all mingle into 1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
one. ‘ homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
SAADI der, for farms, 75¢. All 
“— 2 hie Drug and Seed Stores. 
. Damage each rat does 
I have believed the best of every man, 
And find that to believe it is enough 
To make a bad man show him at his best 
Or even a good man swing his lantern 


higher. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


—YEATS 











GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 
to be treated as such. Dr. A. Ae Rock, a prominent 
goitre specialist for over 30 years perfected a differ- 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly success- 
ful. He opposed needless operations. Dr. Ae A- Rock 
Products have published a copyrighted book at their 
own expense which tells about goitre and this treatment 
and will send this book free to anyone interested. 
Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 

Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AYBE you remember, back 

last fall, when folks were 
asking if the railroads were in 
shape tO handle an emergency 
increase in traffic. 


Well, here’s the answer. 


Between August and October we 
had the biggest increase in traffic 
ever recorded in so short a stretch 
of time. 


Did we handle it? Snappy’s 
the word. That increase was 
handled without congestion, 
delay or a hitch of any kind. 


The fact is—when the railroads 
loaded the peak movement of 


861,000 cars in the week end- 
ing October 21, there was still 


Have we done a Joo? 


Say listen! 


a daily average of 64,299 surplus 
cars in good order and ready for 
duty. 


And remember that the railroads 
that did this job have been through 
ten years of tough sledding. 


All this shows that railroad men 
know their business. It proves 
again that the railroads have the 


FOR $90 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the United States = east 
coast, west coast, border to border—go by one route, 
return by another liberal stopovers — for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 
One of two passengers in a lower berth). Get the full 
facts from your ticket agent about the greatest travel 
bargain in history ! 


Mu“ 





capacity and the ability to handle 
their job. 


Above all, it spotlights the fact 
that the railroads deserve the 
square deal they ask for—a fair 
break in legislation and regula- 
tion—and the opportunity to earn 
a living. 


This isn’t the first peak load the 
railroads have been called on 
to handle. It won’t be the last. 
They ought to have a fair 
chance to keep themselves 
ready for any emergency. 


What’s needed now is a na- 
tional policy of equal treat- 
ment for all forms of trans- 
portation. 


Association of AMERICAN RAILROADS wasnington, p.c. 





